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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Art.1. The Cafe of Labourers in Hufbandry flated and confidered, ia 
three Parts. Part I, A View of their diftreffed Condition, Part Il. 
The principal Caufes of their growing Diftre/s and Number, and of the 
confequent Increafe of the Poor-Rate. Part Ill. Means of Relief pro- 
pofed. With an Appendix; containing aColleCion of Accounts, foewing 
the Earnings and Expences of labouring Families, in different Parts of 
the Kingdog. By David Davies, Re¢tor of Barkham, Berks. 4to. 
200 pages. Price 10s. 6d. in boards, Bath, Cruttwell; London, 
Robinfons. 1795: 


A suBjecT of greater importance, or of more immediate urgency, 
can fcarcely be offered to the public attention, than that of the volume 
beforeus. What are the proper means of removing the diflreffes and curing 
the vices of the poor? isa queftion, which, as fr Jofiah Child lon 
ago remarked, deferves the moft deliberate confideration of our wift 
counfellors; and ‘ if a whole feflion of parliament were employed 
upon this fingle concern, I think,’ fays he, *‘ it would be time fpent 
as much to the good of the nation, as any thing that noble and worthy 
patriots can be engaged in.’ The poor in general, whofe condition 
has Jong been diftrefiing, and particularly the clafs of day labourers, 
who fuffer peculiar hardfhips, have found in Mr. D. an able and 
zealous advocate. *He has examined very accurately the circumftances 
of labourers in hufbandry, and here lays before the public a feries of 
interefting fats, accompanied with judicious obfervations. 

In order to furnifh correét data concerning the condition of the day 
labourers, the author firft gives tables of the expenfes and earnings of 
fix labouring families in Berkfhire, taken in 1787. From thefe tables 
it appears, that the men’s earnings do not upon an average much, if at 
all, exceed eight fhillings a week, and that a wife’s earnings are not 
more than from fix pence to nine pence a week. The total of the 
earnings may be averaged at about twenty two pounds fifteen fhillings, 
Thefe earnings enable poor families to purchafe little food befide 
bread; few families can afford more than a pound of meat weekly. 
Where there are feveral children unable to work, the weekly earnings 
are not fufficient to fupply thenr, in the f{cantieft proportion, with the 
common weekly neceffarics, exclufive of the annual outgoings of 
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houfe-rent, fuel, clorhing, lying-in, &c.—For thefe, ah 
mut either be fupphed trom the parifh, orrun in debt, or fteal. U pon 
the average of four families it is found, that twenty fx pouncs 1s the 
leat fum that will fuffice for the maintenance of a family of five perfons. 
Whe deficiency therefore, without any thing for beer, or for the 
{chooling of children, is three pounds five fhillings ; if for beer be 
added three pounds fifteen fhillings, and for {chooling ten fhillings, 
the whole expence will be thirty pounds five fhillings, which is certainly 


the leat fuch a family ought to earn. ‘The mean deficiency of their 
earning istherefore, on this fappofition, at Icaft feven pounds. 

5 . . . . ° ~ *. _ 

yp. 24.—' However, taking the matter as 10 18 ftated in obfervation 


ro, the deficiency of 4). es. there fhewn, would well maintain one 
young child. Whence we may infer, that the prefent wages of a 
labouring man conttantly employed, together with the ufval earnings 
of his wite, are barely fufficient to maintain in all neceffaries, inde- 
nendent of parith relief, the man and his wife with two children : and 
thatthe fum of their earnings would be infuficient for this, if poor 
propie were to allow themielves /mall beer in common. But it is a 
taét, in which old people uniformly agree, that the joint earnings of a 
labouring man and his wife were fufficient to maintain themfelves and 
three children, and in a better manner too, about the middle of this 
century. ‘Iherefore the price of day-labour has not, in this interval, 
kept pace with the prices of the neceflaries of life; and the condition 
of a jabouring family is now become, from this circamftance alone, 
worle than it was then, by fo much as would fuffice for the maintenance 
of one child.’ 

‘The poor rate is in part a fabftirute, but a miferable fubftitate, for 
waees ; and every family which has more than two children unable to 
earn their living, has an equitable claim upon the parifh. 

Mr. D. vindicates the practice of the poor in eating fine wheat 
bread, and neglecting potatoes, from the confideration that this is the 
only good thing of which they ean have a fuffciency. On their 
cuitom of tea-drinking he remarks, that it is not the caufe but the 
cont quences of their diftredles, and that they have been obliced to 
have recourfe to this beverage, becaufe they are deprived of the ufe of 
milk and imall beer, 

_F. 40.—* Small indeed,’ adds this benevolent apologift for the poor, 
ts the portion of worldly comforts now left them. Inflead there- 
fore of grudging them fo fmall-an enjoyment as a morfel of good 
bread wath their miferable tea ; inftead of attempting to fhew how it 
May yet be ofl te for them to live nvorfi than they do: it well be- 
comets the wifdom and humanity of the prefent age to devife means 
how they,may be better accommodated. Give to fome the ability to 
Keep a cow; and then all will have milk. Give to all the ability to 
drink {mall beer at heme ; and then few will frequent alehoufes. He 


that can procure for them thefe two benefits, nay, he that can procure 
bor them ene 
i“ 


¢ of thefe two, will receive the blefling of the gratefuh 
poor, and deferve the applanfe of all good men.’ 

In the fecond part ot this treatife, the author tates a view of the 
Se advance of the poor rate. ‘Fhis he finds to have bee: from 
; D§ 6362 - at the clofe of the reign of Charles 11, to 2,000,238]. in 
8785. He inquires into the canfes which have enhanced the necefs 


ai ” life 1 j - 
facies of life, and by confequence increafed the number of the poor, 
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Yavies’s Cafe of Labourers in Hufbandry confidered, 3 


and advanced the poor rate, and finds them to be principally taxes on 
neceflaries, the luxuries attendant on wealth, particularly the great 
confemption of butcher’s meat, the increafed number of horfes, the 
diftillation of wheat, &c. ‘To thefe are added, as tending directly or 
indire¢tly to advance the poor rate, progreffive population; the in- 
creafed number of manufactures; the prattice of enlarging and en- 
grofling farms, and depriving the peafantry of all landed property ; 
the partial defertion of the country by rich families; the improvidence 
of the poor; ale-houfes ; the negligence of parifhes in fetting the poor 
to work; work-houfes; and the frauds and abufes both of the poor 
and their overfeers. ‘Tables are added, to exhibit a comparifon of 
the prices of wheat and of malt, at different proyend the prices of 
other common neceffaries of life about the middle of the prefent cen- 
tury and at the prefent time; and of the relative proportion between 
labour and the neceflaries of life at different times. From the valu- 
able matter contained in this part of the work, we fhall feleé& the 
following ftatement of the operation of taxes on the condition of the 
poor. iis 

p.46.—* That the new taxes hav had a great influence in raifing 
prices, may be fairly inferred from the following fketch, fhewing the 
progrefs of the public revenue, of the national debt and its intereft, 
and of the poor rate. 


Year. Revenue. National Debt. Int. of N., Debt.} Poor-Rate, 


————: 





1685 2,061,856 665,362 
1703 § 55615944 16,394,702 1,310,942 700,000 
1753 | 6,690,000 749571,840 | 2,396,717 | 1,000,090 
1775 10,900,000 1355943,051 4,440,821 | 1,§29,780 














1786 1 14,405,702 23951 54,880 95275,769 | 2,004,238 


* Thus hasthis nation, in the fpace of a century, augmented its net 
revenue from about two millions to near fourtcen millions and a half 
frerling. Of this fum near eight millions have been added between the 
years 1750 and 1786, on account of the debts contracted for carrying 
on the two laf wazs. And now (may 1794) the groft revenue, or the 
total of money drawn from the people in taxes, 1s probably eighteen 
millions, It therefore we confider the unavoidable effect of taxes in 
raifing prices, we cannot doubt but that the — progrefs of the 
poor-rate from one million to two, in the fame fpace of time, muft 
have been very much owing to their accumulation.’ 

We fhall add the following curious table as peculiarly adapted to 
eftablifh the proof of the increafe of diftrefs among the poor. 

Pp. 65.—* A comparifon of the priees of the common neceffaries of 
life about the middle of this century, with the prices of the fame for 
fome years paft, to 1794, in the county of Berks. 

* Note.—The prices in the former of thefe periods are. given from 
the information of aged perfons of good memories, who have- ref§ded 
all their life-time in or near this parifh (Barkham.) And for’ the 
of late, 1 refer to the common experience of {uch as have beeq, 

ufekeepers the lait feven years, 
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Prices about the} Prices of late . 
Middle of this || Years to 17g460 
Century. 
-||__—_-_——--, ‘ 
From { To From | ‘To 
Se ds 4H d. S. da. | rr a. 
Mlour ger buthel, r c6 Ibs, Aconds 3; 41 4 oe 6 8 8 + 
Pread per half-peck loaf e Oo 7 Oo d Ol! 1.2 
ry per Ib. in the flitch - 0 4]0 § eo 7/10 & 
Bacon per fingle p ind - o 5};0 O o 8/0 9 
Beef per feore, 20 Ik a 2 613 Off § 10 | 6 8 
Beef and : , per Ib. 31° 32119 4219 § 
Pork per lb. - . 0 3:}9 411° 43:1:9° § 
\ ] r | - - 0 3 oO 4 | Oo §|0 6 
A theep’s head - - o 6j0 6 } o10/1 0 
Che 112 Ibs. at Reading fair j17 © [21 © |i40 © 146 O 
Che r| c for . 0 310 3311/0 53/0 6 
C! rior fort Oo 2zilo 3]10 43,0 ¢§ 
Malt - | 3 013 6i15 3|6 6 
E; =» Mae . a lo g jo 6 } Oo 10 | .. & 
S; ° - 1}o 4/0 § o 7/0 8 
Lo 110% de - 0 3 Oo 3 G .7 o 8 
‘ . o ¢ jo 6 o 8i,0 9 
Ay sf . 4 O15 off 6 6/7 6 
A pair of + g fhoes 12 613 olf 4 0} 4 6 ; 
Dav lafs | rell : 2. O18 OB 4 be 6 : 
Ci r - . o oj|r oll1 4]0 0 * 
Stuff for cow yard  - jo gjo git o}o o . 
Afoul | readymadei riale)ii O]1z2 © 23 ° 24 oO 
Wool todd, 28 Ibs. - ji4 O 115 © flz5 O[35 © 
naniteft from infpeétion, that the retail prices 
of tained in this lift, efpecially of fuch as are, 
or ’ v i t families, have been of late double, or 
which the fame articles bore, refpettively, 
i { the preient century. 

* It is proba that the proportion between the prices, fhewn by the if 
foregoing fla ‘nts, wilt hold with re{pect to the whole kingdom. : 
r, ng much within compafs) we may certainly infer : 
from 3 7 he lait forty or fifty years the advance has been, . 
Seneratly, | fowa of the pref nt prices. 

© But, a fame ipace of ame, what advance has taken place in 

whe | {afaver : the advance has been, in fome 5 
i ings, in others from /:x to /oven fillings, a as 
Ween, and, in jome few places, a little more than this: that is, the Me 
~ cs nly a fxtd or a fevexth part of the prefent price. EE 
f t ‘.ance 1s apparent not re il: for the additional = 
Ami ~ : lent to certain ad vantages, which labouring 
} if . ed, but of which they a been gradually de- 
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Davies’s Cafe of Labourers in Hufoandry confidered. 5 


Having ftated at large the diftrefles of the labouring poor, the 
author, in the third part of his work, proceeds to propotfe means ‘of 
relief. He particularly recommends the following. 1. A reduction 
of the prices of certain neceflary articles, by a gradual reduction or 
transfer of taxes. 2. Providing additional employment for men and 
boys in winter, by the cultivation of waite land. 3. Providing con- 
ftunt employment for women and girls, and furnifhing them with 
{pinning or other work at home, ftimulating induftry both by coercion 
and encouragement, and inftituting /chools of indufiry and morasity. 4e 
To correct the improvidence of working people, by removing the 
caufe of their too great reliance on parifh relief, by enabling them to 
fecure and improve their favings in friendly and prowident focieties, and 
by holding out to them a probable profpect of bettering their condi- 
tion, in the grant of fmall portions of land about their cottages, and 
in the increafe of the number of fmall farms. 5. To rate the wages of 
jabour according to the ftatutes 5 Fliz.c. 4, and 1 Jac. c. 6, altered 
fo as to fix the minimum, or {pecify the leaft wages to be given or taken, 
which perhaps at prefent ought to be nine fhillings a week for a grown 
man. 6. To regulate the price of day labour by the ip of bread. 
+. To fuppiy the deficiency of the earnings of large familics out of 
the poor-rates, either by giving them a weekly ftipend, or by allow- 
ing them, wholly or in part, their annual outgoings for rent, clothe 
ing, &c. To obviate objections againft the meafure of raifing wages, 
Mr. D. concludes his work with the following fenfible and benevolent 
obfervations. 

Pp. 124.—* Of the meafures which have been here propofed for the 
relief of labouring families, thofe which appear moft neceffary to be 
immediately adopted, are the two following; viz. that of raifng 
qwages, and that of providing employment for women and girls, Thele 
two meafures fhould go together. ‘The laws in being enjoin the doing 
of both thefe things ; but there is a lamentable defect in the execution, 
It is on the enacting of a fupplementary law for enforcing thefe two 
meafures, that we are to look for an amendment of the condition of 
labouring families, and for a falutary reduction of the poor-rates, 

« | am not aware that any folid objection can be urged againft the 
immediate adoption of thefe two meafures, and therefore J truft that 
they will fpeedily attra€t the notice of the legiflature; and, if after 
examination, they are approved, be digefted into a proper form for 
receiving their fan¢tion. Juftice, found policy, and religion, feem 
all to require that fomething fhould be done forthwith in favour of that 
denomination of people, whofe diftrefled cafe we have been cone 
templating. 

‘ I am convinced that the meafure of raifing wages muft, from 
neceflity, be very foon adopted. Indeed that opinion becomes every 
day more and more prevalent. But as it will probably, for fome time 
to come, be difliked by many, I will here fay a few words more on 
this head. If any one fhould object that this meafare will injure the 
farmer, who fords us all; and fhould think that he ought to be left at 
liberty to get labour as cheap as he can; | anfwer, f7/?, that |\jowevere 
valuable the farmer may be, and confeffedly is, as a member of the 
community, yet the day-labourer muft be acknowledged to be equally 
valuable. The great body of farmers are indeed the principal em- 
ployers of the far greater body of day-labougers; but what could the 
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former do without the latter? ‘“* The head cannot fay to the feet, I howe 
no need of you.” As thefe together conftitute the greater part of the 
nation, fo the profperity of the one, and the comfortable fituation of 
the other, are equally effential to the national happinefs, All orders 
of menare much interefted in the well-being of all thofe who are OC- 
cupied in the cultivation of the foil. This will hardly be denied. ; 

‘| anfwer, fecondly, that when the meafure of raifing wages 1s 
carried into execution, the farmer will prabadly find at the year's end, 
that he has faved more in poor-rates than the advance in pay has taken 
from him. ‘This muft be the cafe if this meafure be accompanied, as 
it ought to be, by that for enforcing the law for fetting the poor to 
work. However, were it otherwife, yet the Jay-labourerer muft be 
enabled to fubfitt his family. And as the land-owner fhould not opprefs 
the farmer, by exacting an exceflive rent; fo neither fhould the farmer 
opprefs the day-labourer, by giving him for his work lefs than its 
value: for “ the labourer is qworthy of his hire’ Mf the land-owner has 
in fome inftances, by raifing the rent too high, forced the farmer to 
fqueeze the day-labourer, he has been thereby guilty of a double op- 
prefion. The truth is, the price of every article of the produce of 
land has been fifing continually fora long time paft; and shis has both 
enriched the farmer, and enabled the landlord to raife his rents. But 
on the other hand, this has alfo contributed greatly to impoverifh and 
diftrefs the day-Jabourer. ‘Therefore, though the meafure of raifin 
wages fhould take fome {mall matter out of the pockets of the farmer 
and land-owner ; yet it is evident that, even on this fuppofition, neither 
of them will have any reafonable ground of complaint. 

‘ That fpirit of humanity, which, pervading all ranks, eminently 
characterizes this nation, and which has been ever ready to relieve the 
private diftrefs of the ftranger, the fatherlefs, and the widow, as foon 
as it was made known, e:courages me in hoping that this feeble at- 
tempt to reprefent faithfully the miferable ttate of the great body of 
our peafantry, will meet with a candid, and even generous reception 
from thofe who have the power of removing the grievance.’ 

In ani appendix are given numerous tables or lifts of the earnings and 
expenies of labouring families in different parts of the kingdom. 
"Tl he fe, together with the facts colleéted In the former part of the work, 
will furnifh large materials towards-a thorough inveftigation of the 
ftate of our poor, in order to the introdution of legal regulations for 
their relief, a bufinefs of imperious neceflity, to which our legiflators, 
we truft, will foon find leifure to attend. However this may be, the 
pubhic are greatly indebted to Mr. D. forthe pains which he has taken ; 
and his work, we hope, will attract a degree of attention, proportioned 
to tie importance of the fubject, and the merit of the execution. | 
A RT. 11. An Effay on the Revenues of the Church of England. 
Svo. 390 pages. Price ss. in boards, Rivingtons. 1796. 
Trea uthor of this volume is a zealous and able advocate for 


the prefent national eftablifhment. Expreffing a firm perfuafion, 


that the alliance between church and ftate is fo intimate, that 
they muit ftand or fall together, and entertaining 


: ftand or a ftrong appre- 
hention of mifchief and ruin to both, from the free thw 
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An Effay on the Revenues of the Church of England. 4 


fome late writers have declaimed againft the clergy, he undertakes 
to. prove, ‘1. That theelergy of the church of bagland haye 
natural, precedented, and legal right to the revenues with which 
they are endowed: 2. That, though thefe revenues may, collec, 
tively, appear large, they atford a very moderate competency to the 
many thoufands whofe fubfitience depends upon them: and 3, 
That thefe revenues, particularly the part of them ariing from 
tithes, are neither burthenfome to the individual, nor injurious 
to the public.’ 
. The natural right of the clergy to tithes, the author infers 
from the praétice of ancient pagan nations; their precedented 
right he eathers from the mofaic inititution of tithes, and other 
payments, amounting in all annually to between a fourth and 
titth part of the whole crop, and triennially to between a third 
and fourth part, befide many incidental emoluments: in defence 
of their legal right, after fiating the evidence trom the New 
‘Teflament in fayour of a provition for the chrillian priefthood, 
the author, in default of inflances of the payment of tithes in the 
firit ages of chriftianity, refers to the community of property 
which took place among the early chrittians, and the voluntary 
offerings which were brought to the church, mill the ninth cen 
tury, whea Charlemagne gave the clergy a civil right to tithes, 
and inveiled them with a power, never poflefled before, of reco- 
vering them by law. This grant of tithes he finds made about 
the fame time, in the faxon church, by the laws of Offa, anda 
charter of Ethelwolf, and afterwards confirmed by the faxon, 
danith and norman kings, and at the reformation, under Henry 
vil, by expres act ot parliament, 
In proof of the aflertion, that the church revenues afford only 
a moderate competency to the clergy, the author inquires into 
the actual prefent yalue of the revenue, and finds that of the 
epifcopal clergy to amount to 72,q00l. per annum; that of the 
deans and chapters, including, with other inferigur members, about 
1700 perfons, to 140,000; that of the univerfities, to 180,0005 
and that of the inferiour clergy, upon a medium of three calcus 
lations, to 1,350,000, diltributed among 11,755 churches, of 
which, at the commencement of queen Anne’s bounty, there were 
s,597 livings, the incomes of which djd not exceed fifty pounds 
per annum. The number of the eftablithed clergy is probably 
about 18,000, which, with their families and dependents, pro- 
bably make up about 100,000 perfons, reckoning at the rate of 
five and a halt to a family: that is the whole amount of the clergy 
and their dependancies, computing the population of the king- 
dom at 8,060,000, is about an eightieth part of the people. if 
the parochial incomes were equalized, each living, according to 
the preceding ftatemens, would be worth only igsl.; and if that 
fum were afterwards augmented by the appropriation of all the 
cathedral revenues, each living would fill be lefs than 150]. per 
annym, or upon the highelt calculation only »72]. a year; which, 
fuppofing one living in three chargeable with the flipend of. a 
éurate at sol., would be reduced to 1s6l. Such an equalizatien, 
B4 accom: 
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accompanied with the abolition of dignities, would, itis urged, 
é : 2 . : : . han : : 
{upprefs all fenfe of emulation among the clergy, and drive all 
men of rank and ability out of the church; 4s heth been partly 
experienced in the church of Scotland. On the quetlion, whe- 
ther the public have a right to feize the pofieflions of the church, 
the author argues thus. P- 235. : 

‘ Upon a iuppontion, that the property of 


‘ . Fa 


the church was ori- 
ginally a donation from the flate, yet it does not appear, upon 
what crounds, the ftate can found aright to reclaim it. Or, ad- 
mitting that there was any foundation for the fuppofition,— Does 
the act of giving imply the right of refumption alfo ? The gifts 
of private individuals, between man and man, are eiteemed fo 
valid and permanent, us not to admit the fhadow of a refumptive 
plea:—Why, then, is the great individual, the community, to 
be invefied with a privilege, in direct oppofition to thofe very 
laws, by which fhe binds all her members in their private capa 
cities ? Or,—I!s it, becaufe fhe is the depofitary of the fupreme 
power, and is, therefore, able to entorce her will,—though the 
execution of it may be moft unjuft and dangerous ? If fo,—is not 
fuch a mode of proceeding very analogous to the common pro- 
verb of, ‘* might overcoming right ?” 

‘ Buc, in retpect to the church lands, the ftate never had any 
connexion with or intereit in them, as they have been almott en- 
tirely derived from the voluntary, pious and munificent dona- 
tion of kings, nobles and othegs, their original proprietors, and 
have been always conilidered, as a diitinct and inalienable pro- 
perty. And, in refpest to tithes, the ftate never bad any claim 
upon them, or ever had them in her pofleflion :—they arofe from 
the fame liberal fource, as the church lands, and, from the firft 
origin of them in this kingdom, have been conftantly appropri- 
ated to the fupport of religion; and, fo far hath the ftate been 
trom afferting a right to them at any period, that ihe hath, by 
various potitve laws, fettled them on her clergy, as their pore 
tion and inheritance for ever.’ 

To this reafoning it will probably be thought by many a valid 
reply, to fay, that, all property originating from the ftate, any 
property may be refumed by the ftate, whenever the general good 
requires it. itis evident, however, that it can never be expe- 
dient to have recourfe to fuch violent meafures, except in cafes 
of extreme neceflity. 

In iupport of the third pofition, that church revenues, and 
particularly tithes, are neither burdenfome to the individual, nor 
injurious to the public; the author firit inquires into the annual 
amount of the landed rental, which, after Arthur Young, he 
reckons at twenty-four millions per annum, four millions more 
than the common eitimation; he next gives a computation 
of tne value ot the axnual grofs produce of the kingdom from land 
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and animals, which he vouches as colleéted from various fources 
Th. lie on , r . . 7 : : 

of public information, and from the communications of feveral 

inteiingent and competent perfons. This curious table we fhall 

copy. P. 258 
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An Effay on the Revenues of the Church of England. 9 


¢ Ten millions of acres of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 


peafe, beans, &c. at 41. per acre £.40,000,000 
Four millions of acres of hay, clover, artificial 

graffes, vetches, &c. at 50s. per acre 10,000,002 
Eight thoufand tons of hops, calculated from the 

duty for feven years, at sol. per ton uncured 400,000 


One million of beeves, one with the other fattening 

twenty weeks, on grafs, turnips, &c. at 15. 6d. 

per week | 1,500,000 
Six millions of fheep, one with the other fattening 

thirteen weeks, on grafs, turnips, &c. at 6d. per 





week | 1,950,000 

Two millions of milch cows, the milk of each for 
forty weeks being worth 2s. 6d. per week 8,050,000 
Wool, in the nearett whole numbers 3,200,000 
Ten millions of lambs, at 5s. } each, when atte f 2,500,000 
Two millions of calves, at 20s. to live with- 2,000,000 
Four millions of pigs, at §s. out the dam | 1,000,000 
£,-70,600,000° 





The grofs value of the exempt or tithe free lands, on account 
of having been part of the pofleflions of the great abbies, or by 
other exemptions, the author eflimates at 4,000,000 a year, or 
one fixth of the whole landed rental. The author next turns his 
attention to the value in kind or money, actually received by the 
clergy and lay impropriators on account of the tithes, and finds 
it to amount to no more than 1,727,o00l. per annum, or a little 
more than a third part of their legal right. Hence he infers, that 
the land occupiers are not burdened by the prefent fy ftem of pay- 
ine in kind, or by compofition.—A review is taken of the ftate 
of our agriculture during the prevalence of the feudal fyftem, and 
for the laft three hundred years, to fhow, that it has been conti- 
nually improving, and that this improvement has not been pre- 
vented by the practice of paying tithes, but has proceeded fo ra- 
pidly, as to enable us to export, for nineteen years fucceilively, 
ending in 1764, to the annual amount of 545,000l1., deducting the 
value of the corn imported during the fame period. ‘The increafe 
of the price of corn fince 1764 1s imputed not to the operation 
of tithes, but, among other caufes, to the general deftruction of 
farms upon a moderately fmali fcale; which, by leflening the body 
of farmers, has diminiflied competition, and increafed the power 
of keeping up the price. The objection againit tithes, taken 
from their tendency to difcourage the farmer in his labour and 
expenfe, is faid to be grounded on a fuppofition, that tithes in 
general are taken in kind, or compounded for at their utmott 
value, which is afferted to be contrary to fact, On thefe and 
other grounds, the author denies the neceffity, and the praética- 
bility, of abolifhing tithes, and fubftiruting an adequate and an 
eq vitable compenfation, and thus concludes. Pp. 38g. 

* Since all landed property is and hath been bought or fet, fub- 
ject to the payment of tithes, and on acceunt of that outgoing at 
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an inferior value:—fince land occupiers in general, throughout 
the kingdom, may and do coimpound for their nthes, and, on the 
averace, at a very low rate in comparifon of the real vaiue of 
their grofs produce, and have it in their power, with few excep- 
tions, to fecure to themfelves the advantages refulting trom extra 
exertions and improvements, by fettling a durable compofition 
hefore hand, and under the fanétion of the a of the 2d and 3d of 
Ruward the fixth:—fince, under the prefent fuppofed unpolitic 
and opprefiive fyfiem of payment of tithes, the agriculture, po- 
puiat on, arts, Manulactures, trade, commerce, Navigation, wealth 

t profperity of this kingdom, have gradually advanced for many 
centuries pal, and, in the laft, have been moit wonderfully and 
rapidly increafed, are increafing, and afford no rational profpect 
of diminution :—thercfore, ** the revenues of the clergy, parti- 
cularly the part of them arifing from wthes, are neither burs 
thenfome to the individual, nor injurious to the public.” 

The author’s arguments for the right of the clergy to tithes 
from nature and from precedent, we believe, will be generally 
thought of littl weight. Concerning the legal right there Wil 
be no difpute. The diftribution of the church revenves, every 


poor curate in the kingdom will be of opinion mizht be better 
regulated ; and, after all the ingenuity which this writer has ems 


ployed upon the fubje&t, we apprehend, experience will pro- 


— 


nounce the method of providing tor the clergy by uthes injudt- 
cious and oppreiive, LMs. 


Arr... Three Letters to.the Right Honourable William Pitt on the Sub- 

KE of the Statutes of Mortmain ; containing an Enquiry into the Origin 
wid prefent Siate of the Poffeffions of the Clergy under that Tenurte 
$vo. 7g pages. Price 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 

‘THe anonymous author’s zeal for the {peedy reform of the abufes 
in the conduct of fome of the clerical fun@ionaries, who have united 
the igcular purfuits of learntng with their ecclefiattical duties, and of 
the evils of retaining in mortmain one third of the lands of the king- 
dom, have led him to purfue the hiftory of church property and in- 
fuence trom it’s earlieft period, and to offer them to the minifter’s 
confideration, whofe mind has been < fo long exercifed in plans of 
fuance, and {fo enlightened in the legiflature and compofition of the 
nation.” He conceives * the prefent moment to be the acme of de- 
lay,’ and therefore the moft fit for the difouffion ; and infifts, that the 
reform he propofes, * by anticipating the objeét, would annihilate the 
pians of the turbulent and feditious, The cautious and deliberate ufe 
of the pruning knife will prevent the neceffity of the ax.’ However 
we may jor im thefe fpeculations, we cannot ventare to flatter the 
author, with any immediate effects of his labours: at the fame time 
that we moft heartily offer our tribute of praife for his zeal in having 
thus opened his mind on the ecclefiaftical head of his fubject, and 
ravied our expectation of the pleafure of following him through his 
futore lvbours, in thofe of corporations and charities, which are here 
promifed. ‘ | 
Atter fome gencral remarks, abe authes proceeds to confider the 
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landed property of the church; grants of which were originally made 
for the maintenance of religious focieties. 

In the fecond letter thefe are examined. Even under the faxon 
government, the kings were alarmed at the increafing eftintes of the 
church: hence arofe licenfes from the crown to parchafe in mortmain, 
and the ingenuity of the church in evafions of every reftriction then 
began,-and has kept regular pace with it’s progrefs. 

Superititious ufes had received theimdeath wound at the reforma- 
tion: the clergy therefore invented a refource to avoid the reftri€tuions 
of that period; viz. that a charitable could not be a feperftitions ule. 
Large and improvident donations were then mace in that form. 
Hence the g Geo. 2,¢. 36, which refrained ail grants of land to 
charities to a deed executed twelve months before the granter’s death; 
and of perfonal property, {the author fhould have added, p. 43, to be 
laid out in lands, the only ground of it’s reftriction] to fix months. 
See Highmore on Mortmain, p. 60, 74, 103, &c. Among the mo- 
dern evils of mortinain, that of eaclofures bears a part, as the tithes in 
the open field are the parfon’s property ; and the * church, true to it’s 
text, will not accept @f any other commutation for the property, but 
land.’ Adverting to the thort period of college and corporation keafes, 
our author laments the difadvantages and national difgrace of the 
hovels erected on St. George’s-felds, in comparifon with thofe on indi- 
vidual property, on the north tide of the metropolis: and, he fays, 
* every county and town in the kingdom partakes of this baneful infle- 
ence.” 

The third letter confiders the fubje@ of enclofures. * Commutation 
of tithes was to produce an increafe of income in proportion to the de- 
creafe of value in money.” This our author deems fallacious; and, fta- 
ting it’s effects, he paints fome lively images of difgrace upon the church 
and it’s profeffors, by their becoming farmers. ‘Ihe advantage re- 
fulting to the clergy from their having given up, in Car. 2, the right 
of taxing themfelves, is obvioufly pointed out ; and by a detail of the 
parliamentary grants and ecclefiaftical {ubfidies from H. 7, to Car. 2, 
the difference in the accounts are very confiderable, and fhow this 
conceffion to have been very advantageous tor the church. 

The ecclefiaftical abufes of early times are nex: related, by a co 
of king Edgar’s famous epiftle to Dun{tan ; which we fhould have pre- 
ferred with it’s original orthography; for papers of this kind fhould 
always be given in their’ literal fimplicity; they lofe much of their 
effect by changing even their outward drefs. Among the principal 
evils, depopulation feems the greateft which attaches upon tan 
Main tenure of the incorporated clergy. Such are the topics, which 
are here fubmitted to the judgment of the minifter, under the ho 
of effecting a reformation; but as the very word reform has of late 
acquired a fpecies of difcouragement, it is not very likely, that the 
minifter fhould liften to fuch appeals. We ‘hall, however, expect 
with pleafure the fubfequent parts of this work. 
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Every one muft, at leaft for the prefent, view the french re- 
yolution through a coloured medium. It is therefore to be 
wifhed, that every writer, who exhibits to the world hts own 
view of this grand event, would have the candour to acquaimt 
his readers with the exact colour of the mecium, through which 
he has furveyed it. This, Dr. M. has very fairly done, im 
the dedication to the duke of Devonfhire prefixed to thefe vo- 
lumes. After informing His: grace, that, as foon as his bock 
appeared on the continent, thofe who were called democrates, and 
nid read it, declared that, with other faults, it had an intole- 
vable leaning to ariftocracy; while on the other hand, thofe who 
are denominated ariftocrates, were of opinion, that it’s greatelt 
fault was, a ftrong leaning to democracy ; the Dr. fays, * in 
she writer’s mind, however, there is no more inclination to 
cither, than is to be found in the conftitution of Great Britain, 
as it was eflablifhed by the efforts of your grace’s anceftors, in 
conjunction with thofe of other patriots, at the revolution in the 
vear 1688.’ This clew, in concurrence with the difclofare, 
which this writer has in his former publitations made, of his 
fentiments and his talents, will enable our readers to form 2 
tolerably accurate expectation concerning the nature and merit 
of the prefent work. 

‘The narrative opens with a brief review of the flate of France, 
from the reign of Henry the fourth, to the acceffion of Lewis 
the fixteenth. The firit tendency towards a revolution the aus 
thor tinds in the fpirit of philofophical difcuffion, which has pre- 
vailed in France fince the publication of the writings of Montefs 
quieu, Rouffeau, Voltaire, and Raynal. Among other concurs 
ring cautes, he mentions the diffufion of wealth among the trades 
people; the altered character of the nobility ; the lavifh profufion 
and diflipation of the court; the part which France took in fup- 
port of american independence; the abolition of the horfhold 
troops of France, and the introdution of german difcipline inte 


the army. The caufe, however, which operated mote than all: 


the reit to produce the revolution, is admitted to be the general 
experience of oppreflion among the people. It is impoffible, 
Dr. M. confeffes, for any government to fupport itfelf long, 
after a majority of the governed are of opinion, that it is unjuft 
and oppretiive, and wifh for an alteration. 

* This opinion,’ he adds, Vol. 1, Pp. 39, * had gained fo 
much among people of all conditions in France, with refpe@ to 
their government, that it would have been wife in the adminif- 
tration to have acquiefced in the wifhes of the people, by form- 
in¢ fome moderate and prudent plan of reformation, Some 
things, for example, which have been thought proper and be- 
comme at the time they were eftablifhed, but by a change of 
manners and other circumftances were now confidered as’ nidi- 
culous, oppretlive, and odious, might have been abolifhed era- 
mind’ fe pean cagr ees sind, oF grey a 

— ' an} thote rapid and violent revo- 
W510 are pever aliccied without bloodfhed and injuflice.’ 
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The circumftances which immediately preceded, and which 
attended the meeting of the flates general, are diftin@ly and fairly 
detailed. At the time when the Tiers-Etat affumed to ite 
felf the legiflative government of France, under the title of 
the National Affembly, the nobles and clergy who refufed to 
join it, and ftill continued to hold their re{pective chambers, 
were treated with great ridicule and contempt. The author’s 
remarks upon this circumftance, which ftrongly exprefs fenti- 
ments of candour and moderation, we fhall copy 
Vol. 1, p. 194. ‘* The parifians turned the refufal of the 
nobles and clergy ten ridicule: many epigrams were made on 
the fubject: a fone was fung in the ftreets, and all Paris joined 
in the chorus, w hich confifled of the following lines : 
‘ Vive le tiers-etat de France! 
I] aura la preponderance 
Sur le prince, fur le prelat: 
Ahi! povera nobilita ? 
¢ So fudden and fo violent was the effect of this enthufiafm, 
and of the lampoons and libels which were feattered all over 
France againft nobility, that what had been formerly confidered 
as the greateft advantage, and without fome pretenfions to which, 
people were expofed to daily mortifications, was now almoft looked 
on as a crime, and became in reality a misfortune. This want 
of candour was not confined to the populace, but reached many 
of the higher claffes of the bourgeoifie, who joined in the out- 
ery of prejudice, and fpoke of the nobles as the mof worthlefs 
of mankind, and the determined enemies of their country, for 
refuling to unite with the third order on the prefent occafion. 

« It has been already obferved, that the nobles and clergy 
did not adopt the very beft means for precluding or mitigating 
the attack with which they were threatened, and that their 
exertions to that purpofe were not made at the proper time; but 
it feems the height of injuftice to blame them for attempting 
fome refiftance, and for not furrendering all their privileges ae 
difcretion. 

‘ To expect that thofe on whom diftinétions and privileges 
have devolved through a long feries of ancellors will yield them 
up at the firft call of public utility, even were it clearly proved 
that public utility made the ddentund) is to expe& more than in- 
finitely the greater part of mankind would be willing in a fimilar 
fituation to grant. Thofe who, without making any facritice 
to the public good, abufe others for not making the greateft, 
are feldom pofleffed of even an ordinary fhare of generofity or 
public fpirit; and there is little doubt but that many of the 
flaming patriots _ of the third order, thofe who declaimed the 
loudelt on‘ the juttice of their requifitions, and againit the ob- 
{tinate arrogance e » of the nobles, would, had they themfelves “ow 
noble, have declaimed with equal violence againft the abfurd 
tenfioris of thofe whom in that cafe they would have called we 
folent roturiers: they would not only have called them fo, but it 
is highly prob: able they would have really thought all their requie 
Gitions unjuft and unnatural. By contemplating “political = 
ten 
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often in one point of view, men are very apt to be at lai cone 
vinced that what is moft favourable to their own private intereft, 
is alfo mo& for the intereit of the public; and therefore there are 
not jo many hypocrites, or men whe {peak and act contrary to 
the dictates of their underflanding and conicience, in either party, 
as the violent partifans of each imagine. P , 

‘ If duc weight weve given to this remark, thoic men in every 
country of Europe who have vicwed the french revolution 1n aps 
pofite lights, would not reciprocally accufe one another in the 
ungualified manner they ufually do. 2 

The nobles and dignitied clergy, who enjoy great privileges 
and rich benefices; thofe who poilefs ample finecure places under 
a government, of whatever nature that government may be; the 
whole race of bankers, to whom taxes are trifles; and all gos 
vernment contractors, who grow rich as the ttate becomes poor, 
are peculiarly averfe to any alteration in the prefent arrangement 
of things, and of courfe to them the french revolution was an ob- 
ject of dread from the beginning. The oppreffion which the bulk 
of the french nation fuffered from the nature of their ancient 
government, thofe men imagined would never reach their own 
country ; but the example given by the revolution, and all the 
horrors which accompanied it, they thought, if not oppofed, 
would fpread over all Europe. This being their conviction, no- 
body cau be furprifed at their lamenting an event which ticy 
thought pregnant with fuch extenfive mifchief. 

* Thote mea, on the other hand, who coniider freedom as the 
greateit of human bleflings, who have a flrong fenfe of the mife- 
ries that flow from defpotifm, who behold with indignation the 
eruelty aud arrogance with which daftardly power and unfeel- 
ing rank often treat the weak and the ingenious ; men, who, be- 
ing acquainted with adverfity, have a greater fympathy with the 
unfortunate than thofe above mentioned; men of this defcription 
beheld the beginning of the french revolution with that compla- 
cency, which the expectation of feeing a large portion of theit 
fellow creatures relieved from opprefiion naturally communicates. 
They faw its degeneracy with difappointment, grief and horror; 
but were unwilling to lofe the hope that fome rational fyftem of 
ireedom, not the ancient tyranny, would arife out of that chaos 
of anarchy and bloodihed which it had produced: and they had 
RO fear that the exceiles committed by the moft impetuous nation 
in Europe, on their being fuddenly unchained, would be imi- 
tuted by other nations, who were in different circumftances and 
of Oppoiite characters. ‘This being their conviction, what candid 
mind can blame them more than the former? And of two claffes 
et men, whofe different manner of thinking on this fubject feems 
in general to depend merely on the different fituations in which 
they are placed, why fhould the one accufe the other of a defign 
to involve their country in a fcene of anarchy, bloodflied, and 
rapine, and the fecond condemn the firft as the enemies of freee 


dom and the friends of tyranny? both thofe clafles, in Great 
Britain at leaf, as lam 


tyranny’: but the onea 


perfuaded, love their country and hate 
re more afraid of amob than of a firetch 
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lo fe of prerogative ; and the other recollect that Wat Tyler and John 
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Cade did not reign four months, whereas Henry vii. reigned 
thirty-eight years, and James 11. four.’ 
The following obfervations, occafioned by the king’s invefling 


' Paris with troops, on the inexpediency of attempting to fupport 
-a government againft the general fenfe of the people by military 


fore, are too important to be pailed over. VOL. I, P. 315. 

* It is highly probable trom the character of Lewis xvi. that 
he was inclined to the fuppredlion of many abufes of the ancient 
government, and fincerely wifhed the happinefs of his fubjects, 
even at the expence of a diminution of his own authority ;\ but 
it was difficult to perfuade the nation, that fuch were his withes 
and intentions from the moment that it was believed he had been 
prevailed on to employ military force. Thofe who perfuaded 
him to have recourfe to fuch an expedient aged not only contrary 
to jutlice and prudence, but alfo contrary to the nature and difs 
polition ot the prince they pretended to ferve; for the molt ig- 
norant of them mult have known, thatin the actual ftate of France 
it was impofhlble to controul the national afiembly, to diflolve 
them, and to re-eltablifh the ancient government by force, with- 
out fo much bloodfhed as he would. ‘have thought infinitely tov 
dear a purch afe tor the objects to be obtained. In prevailing on 
the too cafy tempered monarch to adopt this meafure, therefore, 
it is plain, ‘that like the generality of thofe who affeSt to be ina 
peculiar manner the friends of kings, their owa Bla ces and pen- 
tions, and offices which they faw in danger, were all they were 
anxious to preterve, and for which they were willing to rifk all 
the horrors of war, aad to facrifice the ; slory, happinefs, and 
even the life of the prince to whom they profeiled fuch wondertu} 
attachment. 

‘ Indeed it wae evident, that the public ic opinion on the fub- 
ject of government was fo univerially cuanged, and the minds 
of the people fo heated with the idea ot 5 free loin, that double 
the malitary ferce that was fufficient to maintein the ancient go- 
vernment could not re-cftablith the fame fyZem, nor fuftain it for 
any length of time in France, even if it could have been re- 
eftablithed. It is not poflible for a government to fub&t long in 
any country where knowledge is pretty generally diffuled, againft 
the decided opinion and withes of a great majority of the inha- 
bitants; and a great majority of fuch inhabitants are feldom. or 
never brought to be decidedly againit their government unlefs it 
is oppreflive. For, although it “oceafionally happens that igno- 
rant men, and thofe who are needy irom idlenefs, may be induced 
by the ambitious and defigning to make a clamour againit op- 
preihons which they never felt, and for rights which they do not 

value, it is fortunate for the peace of fociety, that unfounded cla- 
mours of this kind oftener end in the difgrace or deftruction of 
thofe who make them, than of the government azainit which'they 
are made: but when grievances are felt by the molt induftrious, 
and acknowledged by a great majority of the moft inte} ligent to_ 
proceed from the vices of the government, that goverument can- 
aot cxilt long in the prefent fate of men’s minds ali over Europe. 


* In 








© In Turkey, indeed, a very fmall military efabliffiment ig f 


proportion to the population of the country is peg 7 to the 
purpofes of government, and to keep the people in flavery; bes 
caule they have no idea of any other kind of government but a 
defpotic one. They are taught to believe, and in general they 
do | 
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velieve, that it is the will of heaven that the defcendants or | 


fucceflors of Mahomet fhould reign with uncontrouled iway over & 
them; that it is their duty to fubmit to his orders as to the de. 


crees of Providence, however unaccountable or fevere they may 
be ; that refiftance would be impious and fruitlefs in both cafes, 
as in the one they would have the hoft of heaven againit them, 
and in the other not only that, but alfo the janiflaries of the 
fultan. 

¢ ‘The fame opinion prevails, and of courfe the fame defpotifm 
exifts, all over Afia and Africa. The time was, when the right 
divine of kings to. govern wrong, the abfurd and impious dottrine, 
that the crown is held by divine, hereditary, and indefeafible 
right, was taught with fuccefs in Europe. That doctrine was 
exploded in England; amd the confequence was the admirable 
conttitution eftablifhed in the year 1688, which every briton has 
fo much reafon to blefs and maintain. 

‘ The immenfe armies which a jealoufy of the neighbouring 
powers renders neceflary to be conilantly kept up by fome nae 
tions of Europe, are not the only caufe of the arbitrary nature 
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of their governments. ‘The peafants and a very large propore & 


tion of the other inhabitants of Ruffia and a great part of Ger- 
many never knew freedom, have no ideas on government, and 
are rather pleafed with the fupreme and unlimited power of their 
fovereign, becaufe'it is from that alone they exped relief from 
the more intolerable oppreffion of their immediate- lords. But 
give the majority of the inhabitants of Ruffia and Germany the 
fame opinions that prevail in Great Britain; and an annihilation 
of the oppreffion of the lords, with a limitation of the fovereign’s 
power, would follow in fpite of the efforts, but more probably 
with the concurrence, of the armies. ; 

* Ignorance and impofture have been the chief and lafting fup- 
ports of every defpotic government. When ignorance is removed 
frony any country, impofture and abufes muift fiy alfo; and al- 
though tlanding armies may continue to be the defenders, they 
will refufe to be the enflavers of their country *.’ 
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This is believed aud dreaded by many whofe importance 
and wealth arife from the oppreflive privileges granted in the days 
ot ignorance, and by thofe who: fatten on abufes and in the en- 
joyment of finecure offices. They with every abufe to remain fa- 
cred and untouched, and fear nothing fo much as the diffufion of 
knowledge. They confider the exercife of reafon asa curfe 0 
the lower clafies of focicty, affert that ignorance is the greatelt 
bieffing that can befal them, and execrate philofophy and philo- 
fophers as the difturbets of the peace of mankind. In fupport of 
thefe affertions, they quote the crimes of thofe monfters of wicks 
ednefs 
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The entertainment given at the opera-houfe on the firft of oc- 
tober 1789, which occafioned the removal of the king to Paris, 
has been thought, and not without probable evidence, to have 
been contrived and arranged by certain perfons of the court, for 
the purpote of reviving the fpirit of loyalty, and favouring a plan 
already formed for the king’s efcape to Metz, and for effecting 
a counter revolution. Dr. M., on the contrary, is of opinion, 
that the king had not, at this time, formed any defign of withe 
drawing ; that the featt was given at the fole expenfe of the 
cardes du-corps, with no other view than to entertain the guefts ; 
and that the incidents which gave offence, and created fulpicion, 
were accidental. The grounds of fufpicion, however, are not 
removed by any thing which is here offered. The infurrec- 
tion at Paris Dr M. admits to have been begun by a fet of 
wretches hired for the purpofe. Concerning the fhare which 
the duke of Orleans had in it, he gives his opinion’ as follows. 
VOL.-IIl, P. 476 

¢ The procetlion that was made through the ftreets of Paris in 
the preceding july of his buft, had probably contributed to ren- 
der his head more giddy than ufual, and more ready to follow the 
counfel of thofe who urged him to promote, by his emiffaries 
and money, the infurrettion which carried the parifian army to 
Verfailles, for the purpofe of either forcing the king to fly out 
of the kingdom, or of obliging him, and of courfe the national 
affembly, to retide at Paris; by which the duke expetted that his 
own influence would be augmented, and the power of the crown 
reduced, fo as to fecure himfelf from the fate he had reafon to 
expect, if it fhould ever recover its ancient vigour 

* But that he had formed any plan for the affaffination of the 
king is not to be credited: 1ft, Becaufe the refcarches made by 
the court of Chatelet, which fhewed fufficient zeal for finding 
matter of condemnation againft him, made no fuch difcovery. 
2dly, Becaufe, to have placed the duke of Orleans on the throne, 
the death not only of the king and dauphin, and monfieur the 
king’s eldeft brother, was neceffary, but alfo the profcription of 
the comte d’Artois, and his fons; which iuppofes a degree of 
atrocity beyond the wickednefs of the duke of Orleans, wicked 
as he was; for although that {pecies of profligacy which belonged 
to the duke of Orleans’ character makes a man liable to have every 
kind of wickednefs readily believed of him, yet it may be uncon 
nected with any cryelty of difpofition. His voting for the king’s 





— 


ecnefs who have difgraced the french revolution and the caufe 
of freedom. The queftion fimply is, Whether it be expedient 
or not that rational creatures fhould improve and skal their 
reafon ? If that is anfwered in the aflirmative, it is to no purpofe 
to fay that fome men ufe their reafoning powers to ill purpofes ; 
by the fame train of reafoning they might endeavour to prove, . 
that lamps afid candles, and all the inventions by which men 
bave contrived to obtain light and diffipate darknefs, are perni- 
Clous to fociety, becaufe houfe breakers and murderers make ufe 
of dark lanterns.’ 

VOL, XXII, C death 
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death is eiven as a proof of his cruelty; but there 1s reafon to 
think that he was terrified into it, and thatit 1s only a proot of 
his want of courave. 3dlvy, Becaule thofe wretc -hes who burft 
into the queen's bed chamber directed their thr ats and their at- 
tempts againit her, and not the king ; which, on the fuppotition 
that the infurrection had been ratied with a view of placing the 
Guke of Orleans on the throne, they would have done. 

¢ Befide, although the duke himtelf was a man likely to be fe- 
duced into fchemes for which he had neither tatie nor talents, yet 
he was devoid of that daring ambition which excites to hazardous 
crimes, reguandi gratia ; tor all his ideas were grovelling, and 
all his pleatures fenfual. 

‘On the whole, it is moft prot — that was prompted to 
lavifh his money in rattling ee infu tion Se a few men at this 
time in his confidence, with a vicww to « dif oncert the meafures of the 
court; while their erand obje&t was to have their patron placed 
in fome firuation ~ great influence in the government, not for 


his own fake, but that through him they might obtain lucrative 


- 


~ > | 
ollices, 

Dr. M. gives an intere Sing signers of the circu niiances at- 
tending the removal « : king to P iris, not materially differ 


ing from former accounts ot f th at “tr infaction. The decree for ¢ ap- 
proj riating the church lands, and for the abolition of titles, are 
di Rincly difcufled and cenfured. The debates on the penfion 
litt, or the red-book, and thofe on the power of peace and war, 
are fummarily reported. A full and ente rtainin g account is given 
of the ceremony of confederation. On Mr, Necker’s refignation, 
a general retro{pect is taken of his ne and it is allowed, 
that thouch he was deficient in genius and talents tor the poft in 


which he was placed, his intentions towards the ; public were pet- 
fectly upright. ‘The author’s obfervations upon the death and 


chara€ter of J 
VOL. II, P. 210. 
* ’ . ua? s* , 
About this time Mirabeau ciced. He had been prevented 
from appearing in the national aflembly for fome time by a fud- 


a 1 : > : OF . 
den decline ot his bodily itrength; but his mind, retaining its 


leferve the attention of our readers. 


Cc < 


ts P 
Mlraoeau May 


vigour to the lail, was occupicd during his confinement on the 
public concerns. Even on his death-bed he dictated his thoughts 
on a fubject then under difcuthon by the affembly. What he had 
dictated was read to the afiembly by the bj {l; 0p of Autun on the 


oe 2 oe ! ie 
very day th at the death ot Mirabea: "1 was ann@uneed, 


* The exceiies in which he had indulged overcame the force 
ot a very vigorous conilitution, and brought hin to his grave at 
the age of forty-two. 

His mind was vigorous, comprehenfive, and acute. With 
the qu uckne fs of thought, variety ‘of knowledge, and happinefs 
of exprefion whi ich conftitutes elog juence, he alfo poffeffed that 
power of v ice which is neceffary to give it full effect in a nue 
merous afiembly. To a talent for repartee he j joined the powers 
ot profound reafoning : fo that he was equ ally prepared to dil- 


concert his opponent with farcafin, or to refute him by the force 
ot argument. 
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¢ Although his features were harfh and his perfon clumfy, he 
had the art of rendering himfelf agreeable to women—am art 
which he too often ufed to libertine purpofes, and, as it is af- 
ferted, with greater fuccefs than many whole intentions were 

equally profligate, and their perfons better tormed for feduction. 

‘ His exceliive love of pleafure would have tended to render 
him completely diilipated, and ot courfe left him ignorant, had 
he not employed the long intervals of confinement and retire- 
ment, that his debauches and his want of money obliged him to, 
in ftudics which, with better health and more riches, he would 
have neglecicd. 

¢ Had he become an early favourite at court, and been placed 
in thofe high and lucrative fituations that his birth and talents 
g2ve him a claim to, he might have been fatistied to have re- 
mained a mere courtier, and fupporter of that oppreflive and ar- 
bitrary fytem, againit which he inveighed fo violently, and 
which he attacked with fuch energy. His tedious inprifon- 
ments and the hard(hips he futlered, fometimes in confequence of 
his own ir regularities, and fometimes from the tyranny of others, 
in{pired him with fympathy for the oppreffed, hatred againft let- 
tres de cachet, an unconquerable averfion to tyranny, and a fer- 
vent defire of eftablithing trecdom in his native country. 

* As Mirabeau was a man of violent paflions, he was on fome 
occalions carried by his refentment to oppofe the meatfures of the 
minifters which his judgment approved; and on other occafions 
there is reafon to believe that he accepted of confiderable fums 
from the court to fupport meafures in the national affembl 
which, independent of that circumflance, be would have’ fup- 
ported as ag srecable to his own political principles, The queftion 

on the king’s abfolute veto—for the miniiters being members of 
the national aflembly—and fome others, in favour of vy hich he 
{poke with great ability, and at the rifk of his popularity, were 
of this nature. This conduct was no doubt hi: ehly unbecoming, 
and gives fome ground for the idea which many entertain, that 
he was as corrupt in politics as profligate in private life. It docs 
not appear, however, that he ever lent his aid to any public 
sebature ucaniivas with his own ideas of liberty, and his avowed 
love of a monarchical form of government limited by law * 





oe 


** It is recorded of the famous marfhal Turenne, that when 
he commanded the French army a Germany, deputies from a 

ertain town came to his camp, and offered him an hundred thou- 
fand crow ns, on condition that he would not march his army 
through their territory. ‘* As your town is not on the route 
which | intend to take,” faid he, ** I cannot in confcience ac- 
cept the money you offer.” 

* Mirabeau in the fame fituation would certainly not have acted 
in the difintereiled and dignified manner that marfhal Turenne 
did; nor will his general charatter, bear a comparifon with that 
of the marfhal; vet 1 queftion if Mirabeau w ould, in obedience 
to the orders of Lewis xtv, have ravaged and ruined the pala- 
finate.’ 


C2 * Mirabeaw 
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‘ Mirabeau has been reprefented in the blackeft and moft dif- 

gufting colours ; but thefe accounts are to be received with cau- 
tion and referve ; for, as few men have ever united in their cha- 
rater fo many of thofe qualities which are apt to create enmity, 
fo few men ever had fo many encmies. As an active agent mn 
bringing on the revolution, he was hated by all the friends of 
the old fyflem of government. As a friend to monarchy, he was 
difliked by thofe who wifhed to have a republican form of go- 
wernment in France. As an avowed free-thinker, he fhocked the 
pious, and was traduced by the hypocritical. Asa man of wit, 
he was dreaded and detefted by the dull; and as his talents for 
conduéting a popular aflembly were unequalled, he was an ob- 
ject of envy to all who afpired to be leaders in the revolution. 
" € His death was an irreparable lofs to the royal family ; for 
there is reafon to think, that, had he lived, thofe who have fince 
his death figured as principals in the revolution would have acted 
very fubordinate parts. His fuperior talents and addrefs would 
have given fuch energy to the firft movements of the new confti- 
tution, as would have precluded the attempts of the republicans 
againft it on the one hand, and thole of the abettors of the old 
rovernment on the other. The friends of limited monarchy 
would have united; the wifeft of the courtiers would have re- 
mained contented with the degree of power left in the king’s 
hands; the democrares would have been fatisfied with the fhare 
of democracy which belonged to the conftitution ; many of the 
gironde-party would have rallied under Mirabeau ; fuch wretches 
as Hebert and Chaumette would never have been heard of ; Marat 
would have been condemned and executed; and Roberfpierre 
would never have had it in his power to commit thofe crimés 
which have deluged France with blood, fhocked all Europe, and 
difgraced human nature. Mirabeau himfelf imagined, that he 
could have preferved the conftitution ; but he forefaw its deftrue- 
tion in his death; and a little before he expired, he prediéted that 
the french monarchy would not furvive him long.’ 

Our limits will not permit us to followygour author through the 
remainder of thefe volumes, in which he relates the fubfequent 
events of the revolution, to the commencement of the jacobin 
adminiftration, and the laft unfuccefsful attempt of the king to 
make his efcape. Here the narrative breaks off abruptly with the 
following fhort reflection. voL. u, P. 504. 

‘ The french revolution exhibits at once the mifchiefs that 
attend the abute of power and thofe that attend the abufe of li- 
berty ; affording a warning to fovereigns, not only againtt direct 


acts of cruelty, but alfo againft that lavithnefs of the public mo- 


ney which neceffarily leads to the oppreffion of the people, and 
raifes general difcontent and indignation. It affords likewife a 
warning to the fubjects of every free government againift all licen- 
tious diiregard of law, all attacks on the rights of any clafs of 
their tellow-citizens, or the afcertained prerogatives of the fove- 
reign ; as évery unprovoked attack of that-nature tends to render 


all men’s nights infecure, leads to the horrors of anarchy, and 
generally 
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generally terminates in the deftru€tion of that liberty they with 
to preferve.’ 

This work, though neither ftrongly marked with the characters 
of originality, nor diftinguifhed by any extraordinary depth of 
reflection, contains an agreeable, and on the whole, a faithful 
narrative of events, enlivened and diverfified by fenfible and can- 
did obfervations. It may not improperly, in a few words be cha- 
racterized, as a conffitutional view of the rife and progrefs of the 
french revolution, written, upon the whole, with correctnefs * 
and elegance, and in a temperate {pirit of freedom, as far as free~ 
dom can be obtained without bold and hazardous innovations. We 
fee no intimation of the future continuation of this work, 


Arr. v. The Hiftory of the Ifle of Wight; Military, Ecclefiaftical, 
Civil, and Natural: to. which is added a View of its Agriculture. 
By the Rev. Richard Warner; Editor of ‘‘ Hampfhire extratted 
from Domefday Book ;’’ and of the «* Antiquitates Culinariz ;”” and 
Author of * sy 87 Remarks relating to Hampfhire,” and 
** An Attempt to afcertain the Situation of the ancient Claufentum.” 
8vo. 325 pages; with a map, and three plates, Price 6s, in boards, 
Southampton, Blake; London, Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


Mr. Warner's talents for antiquarian tefearch have already ap- 
peared in the pieces referred to above. ‘The prefent work afferds 
irefth proofs of affiduity of inquiry, and accuracy of communication. 
Not fatisfied with prefenting, in a different and improved form, the 
materials already offered to the world in publications relative to the 
Ifle of Wight, he has collected many new and curious particulars, 
under the feveral heads mentioned in the title. ‘The work, which has 
been induftrioufly compiled, and ts correétly written, will be a very 
acceptable prefent to the antiquarian, the naturalift, and the philofo- 
pher. ‘The military hiftory, of courfe, in a great meafure coincides 
with the general hiftory of England : it traces the political changes, 
which the ifland has undergone, from the time of the romans to the 
prefent day. The concluding chapter of this part contains fome cu- 
rious particulars, refpecting the ancient and prefent defence of the 
ifland. The ecclefiaftical hiftory defcribes the ancient druidical re- 
ligion ; relates fome particulars concerning the introduction of chritti- 
anity into the ifland; traces the origin of it’s religious foundations ; 
and gives a concife account of it’s exifting churches. The introduc. 
tion to the author’s account of the religious eftablifhments may ferve 
as a {fpecimen of his fentiments and langua 

P. 98.—* It is feldom found that any religion receives improvement 
from time; but on the contrary, that as it gains age i¢ acquires cor- 
ruption. Being an univerfal concern, it is in the hands of all; >and 
the follies and fuperftitions of fome, the vices and prejudices of others, 
will, in the natural courfe of things, foon vitiate and deform it. 
Such was the cafe with the purett, fimpletft, and beft of all religions ; 
and chrifianity in a very tew ages after the apoftolical times, had, 
by the ignorance or perverfenefs of its profeflors, been ftripped of al- 





* An extraordinary exception to this we remarked in the laf 
paragraph but one of the work, which is ap unfinifhed fentence. 
7 ee moft 








mott all thofe divine graces, which adorned it when firft promulgated 
to mankind. Errours innumerable, both in doétrine and practice, 
darkened the whole chriftian world. Monftrous and improus ab- 
fardities diferaced its worfhip. The fpirit of religion entirely evapo- 
rated, and uielefs ridiculous ceremonies were fubftituted in the room 
of real piety.* In this itate of religious depravity, the obligations of 
morality would of courfe be but little attended to; and in fact we 
find, that, during the middle ages, asthey are called, (from the ninth 
to the twelfth century, when this mantle of mental darknefs was moft 
clofely drawn over Chriftendom) the different offices, relations, and 
duties of life were lefs underftood, and worfe fulfilled, than at any 
other period of time. During this gloomy interval, many ftrange 
opinions arofe, and amongit the reft, that the prayers of others might 
be as efficacious in averting the wrath of heaven from a finner, as his 
own devotions; or, in other words, that it was poffible to be pious by 
proxy. A principle like this, which reconciled temporal licentioufnefs 
with eternal felicity, and permitted a free {cope to the pafiions without 
annexing the terrours of tuture punifhment to their indulgence, met 
with a welcome reception ; and finners of affluence and rank imme- 
diately began founding religious houfes for the reception of thofe who 
were thus to be their proxies in the works of prayer and godlinefs. 
Hence arofe the numerous monafteries which were thickly {prinkled in 
every country throughout the chriftian world, before the clofe of the 
feventh century; and for feveral ages afterwards increafed with a ra- 
pidity only to be accounted for by the watwre of the opinions which gave 
them birth originally.’ 

The civil hittory of the ifland contains an account of the incorpora- 
tion of it’s boroughs, with their liberties and franchifes, and of the 
power, rights, and franchifes of the lords of the ifland; with particu- 
lar details concerning it’s tucceflive captains and governors. Under 
the head of natural hitory the author gives a general defcription of the 
ifland, refpetting climate, foil, timber, rivers, {prings, inhabitants, 
downs; inquires into it’s ancient connection with the main iiland; 
deferibes it’s coat, rocks, caverns, &c., and enters into fome details 


« ® The following is the picture of a good chriflian, in the feventh 
century, as drawn by a /ain¢ of that age; by w hich we difcover that, 
n the opinions of thote times, a man might be deemed extremely 
pious, and reckon himfelf fure of heaven, without the trouble of ful- 
filling one fingle duty towards God or his neighbour. ** Bonus Chrif- 
tianus eft gui ad ecelefiam frequenter venit, et oblationem, quz in al- 
tari Deo offeratur, exhibet ; qui de fruétibus fuis non guftat, nifi prius 
Deo aliquid oferat ; qui quoties fanétz folemnitates adveniunt, ante 
dies plures caftitatem etiam cum propria uxore, ut fecurd confcientia 
Domini altare accedere poffit ; gui, poftremd, fymbolum vel oratio- 
nem Dominicam memoriter tenet. Redimite animas veftras de peend 
cum habetis in poteftate remedia: oblationes et decimas ecclefiz 

eTte 5 luminaria fanétis locis, juxta quod habetis, exhibete; ad ec- 
clefiam quoque frequentias convenite > jlanctorum patrocinia humiliter 
expeute: quod fi obfervaveritis, fecuri indie judicii ante tribunal 
zterni judicis venientes, dicetis, * Da, Domine, quia dedimus,’ &¢c,”— 
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concerning it’s animal, vegetable, and mineral productions, We fhall 
extract a part of the account of the inhabitants, not omitting his 
gal ant teftimony to the beauty of the women. 

P. 15— The inhabitants of the iflaad are not diftinguifhed by 
any local chara@teriftics from their countr ymen on the main land ; but 
are a vigorous, healthy, and attive race. They fall naturally. into 
the three general divifions of, gentry, yeomanry, and labouring 
eg 

The firft clafs blend fimplicity with refinement, and are at once 
hofpital le and urbane. They live together in a friendly .reciprocation 
of good offices ; and ftrengthen their harmony by frequent focial meet- 
ings, and the pleafures of “the chace. 

© The veomanry form a very refpetable clafs of people ; renting, 
in general, eftates from one hun dred pounds to four hundréd, per an- 
num. ‘They are excellent Stn ‘rs, and bear the character of kind, 
benevolent maiters, 

4 
‘ 


‘« The feeling and refle&ting mind cannot but receive particular 


pleafure in ct onten iplating the condition of the third divifion of inha- 
bitants, the I: houring poor, a defcription of people who, in other 
parts, are too often invo itved 3 in want and wretchednefs, Among the 
iaborers of the ifland, a general appearance of content and decency 
does away the ideas of poverty and mife ry. ‘They all feem com- 
fortable and happy. ‘Their dwellings are neat, fnng, and cleanly ; to 
each of which is attached a little garden, kept in nice order, and 
planted with potatoes. Their maoners are civil, tnoffenfive, and in- 
corrupted by thofe vices which are generally found amongtt the lower 
ranks of people i in the neighbourhood of great towns. 

© The above charaéter attaches to the laborers ix general, through 
out the ifland, but applies perhaps more particularly to thofe of the 
rocky and mountainous regicns of the { fouth, who are chained, as it 
were, to their native hills, and have not been vitiated by foreign com- 
munication,’ 

rp. 179.=—" It would be unpardonable were we to take leave of the 
inhabitants without noticing the moft amiable part of them ; mead 


fomales of the ifland. The general beauty of its women has long een 


ai of the boafts of this part of England, and any one who pofleffes a 


taite for female charms, will readily ac knowledge that the boaft is 
neither vain nor unfounded. To what phyfical “caufe it may be af- 
cribed, is difficult to fay; but certainly the girls of the ifland, of all 
ranks and defcriptions, have an elegance of {tature and beauty of 
countenance not to be obferved (in the general, 1 mean), in any otheg 
pastecetat diitriét of Southern Britain. 
‘ It is here only that we may behold conftant examples of 
The torm 

Shap’d by the hand of hams the cheek, 

Where the live crimfon,- thro’ th e native white 

Soft-fhooting, o’er the face —— bloom, 

And every namelefs grace ; the parted lip, 

Like the red rofe-bud moift with morning dew, 

Breathing delight; and under flowing jet, 

Or funny ringlets, or of circling brown, 


‘The neck light-fhaded, and the fwelling breaft.” 
C4 Under 
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Under the head of ornithology, Mr. W. relates the following curi- 
ous particulars refpecting the manner in which birds guard their young, 

Pp. 228.—* To an obfer er otf the manners of birds, nothing 1s 
more amufing than to remark the various little devices which the 
yarents will ufe, during the feafon of incubation, to draw any in- 
truding footftep from the {pot that conceals their offspring. ‘Thus, 
for example, a pewit, or lapwing, the moment it 1s aware of any 
approach to her young, immediately takes flight, and wheeling in 
circles round the head of the enemy, endeavours to engage his at- 


tention, and by degrees to draw him from her neft. A partridge _ 


alfo, it the obferve a dog or man coming towards her helplefs covey, 
will hop away as if wounded, witha tumbling kind of gait, that the 
intruder may be induced to purfue her, rather than moleft the offspring. 
But of all the different modes fuggefted by animal spy» for the prefer- 
vation of the young, that of the eagle feems to be the moit. etficaci- 
ous; and indeed torms an admirable accompaniment to the rude and 
fearful fcenery of the precipices wherein thefe birds ufually fabricate 
their lofty citadels. 

« As no naturalift (to the beft of mv recolleftion) has mentioned 


this particular in the hiftery of the eagle, the reader will not be dif- 


pleafed in being made acquainted with it by the following anec-* 


dote : 

‘ A few fummers fince, a gentleman, making the tour of Wales, 
pafied through the county of Carnarvon. Having furnifhed himfelf 
with a guide, he vifited every part of this romantic coaft. One day, 
in ftrolling amongft the rocks and precipices with which it abounds, 
he found himfelf fuddenly feparated from his companion. At that 
moment, a difmal hollow moan affailed his ear from below. Shortly 
afterwards he heard it again: and it was repeated, with flight inter- 
ruptions, for two or three minutes. His imagination, prepared to re- 
ceive imprefhions of terror from the ruggednefs and defolation of the 
furrounding rocks, immediately saieaae to him the unfortunate guide 
fallen from the precipice, and dafhed to pieces on the crags beneath. 
In a fhort time, however, his mind was relieved from this painful 
idea, by the appearance of the fuppofed fufferer, who had heen hidden 
from his obfervation by the prominent jutting of an enormous rock. 
On being joined by him, he communicated the extraordinary circume 
ftance which had occurred, and the founds of difirefs that even then 
rang in hisear. But his apprehenfions were foon calmed by the guide, 
who informed him they proceeded from fome eagle in the vicinity ; 
with which bird it was cuftomary, during the feafon ot incubation 
and before the young ones had quitted the neft, to emit the doleful 
founds that had alarmed him, in order to entice away any intruder 
from the place of its abode.’ 

A general view of the agriculture of the Ifle of Wight, in which 
the author enters into many ufeful details, and a diflertation on fix 
roman coins, found in the ifland, clofe this entertaining work. 


Art. vi. Travels, chiefly on Foot, through : 
sy oh ot, igh feveral Parts of England, 
in 1782. D. Seribed in Letters to qa Friend, by Charles P. Sicclens 
a Literary Gentleman of Berlin, Tranflated from the German, 


— 12M0, 269 pages, Price 3s, 6d, fewed, Robinfons, 
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Tranf. of Moritz’s Travels thro’ feveral Parts of England. 25 


Tours through different parts of Great Britain by natives of the 
ifland have been numerous; but we have had few opportunities .of 
benefiting by the obfervations of intelligent foreigners, who have vitited 
this country. The public has indeed been initructed, as well as 
amufed, by the remarks of a fenfible and enlightened german long 
refident in England, Mr. Wenderborn, in his * View of the State of 
Great Britain in the eighteenth Century ;’ but the narrative of a tour 
through the ifland, containing the fentiments of a difinterefted and 
unbiafled {pectater on britifh manners and affairs, is, we believe, a 
defideratum in englifh literature. We cannot romife our readers, that 
this chafm will be filled up by the prefent publication, which is only a 
hafty fketch of englifh manners made during a {hort refidence in the 
metropolis; and in a tour through a fmall part of the kingdom. It 
cannot be expected, that the pedeftrian ramble of a german clergyman 
from London into Derbyfhire fhould gratify the reader with much 
original information. But the remarks of a fenfible traveller on the 
manners of a country cannot be undeferving of attention ; and it is on 
this ground chiefly, that we recommend this tour to the notice of our 
readers. ‘The author enters into no profound fpeculations, and aims 
at no peculiar elegance of language; he neither deals in the marvellous, 
nor affects to be fentimental: but he makes obfervations on men and 
things as they pafs before him with good fenfe and good temper, and 
he communicates them with a large portion of that kind of fimplicity, 
which the french call maiveté. ‘The incidents related are not always 
very important, but the reader every where perceives, that the author 
defcribes without embellifhment, and exprefles his ideas without dif- 

uife, 
. In perufing the account which Mr. M. gives of London, the reader 
will be amufed with his defcriptions of Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the 
theatre, the houfe of commons, and an ele¢tion. 

From this foreigner’s account of his tour into Derbyfhire,,we thall 
fele&t, as affording a good fpecimen of the amufing manner in which 
he relates familiar incidents, the narrative of his adventure at Oxford. 
—Accompanied by an Oxford clergyman, who had joined him ona 
the road, Mr. M. entered Oxford in the evening. 

p, 165. * At length,’ proceeds our traveller, § my companion 
ftopped to take leave of me, and faid, he fhould now go to his college. 

*« And I, faid I, will. feat myfelf for the night on this ftone-bench, 
and await the morning, as it will be in vain for me, I imagine, to 
look for fhelter in an houfe at this time of night. 

* Seat yourfelf on a ftone, faid my companion, and fhook his head : 
No! no! come along with me to a neighbouring ale-houfe, where, 
it is poflible, they mayn’t be gone to bed, and we may yer find com- 
pany. We went on, a few houfes further, and then knocked at a 
door. ‘It was then nearly twelve. They readily let us in; but how 
great was my aftonifhment, when, on our being fhewn into a room 
on the left, I faw a great number of clergymen, all with their gowns 
and bands on, fitting round a large table, each with his pot of beer 
before him. My travelling companion introduced me to them, as a 
german clergyman, whom he could not fufficiently praife, for my 
correct pronunciation of the latin, my orthodoxy, and my good 
walking, 

‘ I now 
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¢ T now faw mvfelf, in a moment as it were, all at once tranfported 
into the mid of a company, al] apparently, very refpectable men, but 
all ftrangers to me. And it appeared to me extraordinary, that | 
fhould, thus at midnight, be in Oxtord, in a large company of 
oxonian clergy, without wel! knowing how I had got there. Mean- 
while, however, I took all the pains inmy power to recommend myfelf 
to my company, and, in the courfe of converfation, I gave them as 
gooa ‘an account as 1 could of our german univerfities, neither deny. 
ing, nor concealing, that, now and then, we had riots and difturb- 
ances. * O we are very unruly here too,” faid one of the clergymen, 
as he teck a hearty draught out of his pot ef beer, and knocked on the 
table with The converfation now became louder, more 
general, and a little confufed: they enquired after Mr. Bruns, at pre- 
fent profefior at Helmiftadt, and who was known by many of them, 

‘« Among thefe gentlemen, there was one ef the name of C/erk, who 
feemed ambitious to pafs fora great wit, which he attempted, by ftart- 
ing fundry objections to the Bible. I fhould have liked him better if 
he had confined himfelt to punning and playing on his own name, by 
telling us, again and again, that he fhould ftill be, at leaft, a Clerk, 
even though he fhould never become a clergyman. Upon the whole, 
however, he was, in his ay, a man of fome humour, and an agreea- 
ble companion. 

« Among other objections, to the Scriptures, he ftarted this one to 
my travelling companion, whofe name | now learnt was Maud, that it 
was faid, in the bible, that God was a cvrwe-bibder, and a drunkard. 
On this Mr. Maud fell into a violent paffion, and maintained that it 
was utterly impoffible that any fuch paflage fhould be found in the 
Bible. Another divine, a Mr. Caern, reterred us to his abfent bro- 
ther, who had already been forty years in the church, and mutt cer- 
tainly know fomething of fuch a paffage, if it were in the Bible, bue 
he would 


his hand. 
3 
4 


venture to lay any wager his brother knew nothing of it. 

€ Water! fetch a Bible! called out Mr. Clerk, and a great family 
Bible was immediately brought in, and opened on the table, among 
all the beer jugs. 

‘ Mr. Clerk turned over a few leaves, and in the book of Judges, 
axth chapter, verfe 13, he read, «* Should I leave my wine, which 
** cheareth God and man ?’’ 

* Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern, who had been before moft violent, 
now fat asif ftruck dumb. A filence of fome minutes prevailed, when, 
all at once, the {pirit of revelation feemed to come on me, and I faid, 
«« Why, gentlemen! you muft be fenfible, thar is but an allegorical 


neafleamse at } : . : 
are fion ; and I added, how often, in the Bible, are kings called 
VOUS. 


«se Why, yes, 


‘ $e to be fure,”’ faid Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern, it is an 
aliecerecal exp 
 * t 


‘gerncal expreflion ; nothing can be more clear; it is a metaphor, 
anda therefore it 1s ablurd to underfland it in a literal fenfe. And now 
they, m their turn, triumphed over poor Clerk, and drank large 


A Oe > healeh \4 of 
Craugnts to my health. Mr. Cleré, however, had not yet exhaufted 
his quiver; and fo | ' 


\ Sn. $020 defired them to explain to him a paffage in the 

prophecy of Ifaiah, where it is faid, in exprefs terms, that God is @ 

rates me Maud act fo enraged at this, that he called Cleré an 

impucent felow ; and | Ir. Caern avain 7; Se : 

s0 his brother a. Soa ghey gain i ill more carneftly referred us 
‘er, who had been forty years in the church; and who, 
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Wherefore, he doubted not, would alfo confider Mr. Clerk as an impu- 
Maient fellow, if he maintained any fuch abominable notions, Mr. 
A ierk. all this while, fat perfectly compofed, without either a {mile 
ra frown; but turning to a paflage in Ifaiah, chapter vii. v.20, 
e read thefe words:—** In the fame day, the Lord thal! fhave with a 
azor—the head, and the hair of the feet; and it fhall alfo confume 
the beard.” If Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern were before ftunned and 
Mconfounded, they were much more fo now; and even Mr, Caern’s 
brother, who had been forty years in the church, feemed to have left 
them in the lureh! for he was no longer referred to. 1 broke filence 
fecond time and faid: Why, gentlemen, this alfo is clearly meta- 
Dhorical, and it is equally juft, itrong, and beautiful. ‘* Aye, to be 
ure it is,”” rejoined Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern, both in a breath; ag 
he fame time rapping the table with their knuckles. I went on, and 
aid ; You know it was the cuftom for thofe who were captives to have 
heir beards fhorn ; the plain import, then, ot this remarkable expref- 
Pefion is nothing move, than that God would deliver the rebellious jews 
@ to be the prifoners to a foreign people, who would thave their beards! 
Wy to be fure it is; any body may fee it is; why it is as clear as the 
day! fo it is, rejoined Mr. Caern; and my brother, who has been 
orty years in the church, explains it juft as this gentleman does.’ 
The traveller proceeds to Derbyfhire, and vifits the caverns at 
aftleton, of which he gives an interefting defcription. The reader 
Bay fometimes be difpofed to fmile at the fimplicity, or the miltakes, 


Sept this traveller, but, he will have the candour to recollect that, as the 


editor remarks in his preface, fenfible foreigners probably do the fame, 
@when they read our books of travels into their country. ‘The young 
Pgady, to whom the public i: indebted for this tranflation, offers it with 
PH Piftidence as her firit performance of the kind. We have no doubt, 
hat fhe will have the fatisfaction and enceuragement of finding what 
Bie calls her maiden eflay in literature well received. 


rT. Vit. A Pedeftrian Tour through North Wales, in @ Series 9 
Letters. By J. Hucks, B.A. 12mo, 160 pages. Price 2s..6d. 
fewed. Debrett. 1795. 

‘THe author of this pedeftrian tour declares himfelf an enenty to 
miftorical details, Mr. Pennant’s Hiftory of Wales has, he owns, too. 
euch of the detail in it to afford him any gratification in the perufal. 
meaits readers are therefore not to expect from him a minute defcription 
f places, or interefting accounts of perfons. His profefled obje@ 
among the mountains of Wales ¢ to declare the hidden beauties of 
ture,’ and to fiudy * the human chara¢ter under every different 
ttitude it may affume.’ Inftead of details interefting only to a few 
ice inquirers after facts, Mr. H.’s readers will be gratified with 
neral defcriptions and geueral reflections, which will not fatigue 

hein with any extraordinary exertion of fancy or intelleét. 
Though we perceive in this tour many marks of juvenility, we at 
e fame time obferve with pleafure feveral proofs of liberality of 
nAtiment, This appears particularly in the author’s remarks on the 
digent condition of the inferiour clergy in Wales; on the miferies of 
ar; and on the crueltieg of the soman and monaftic fuper- 

ions, &c, QO. $s. 
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MECHANICS. 


Art. viit. Experi mental Enquiry concesning ithe natural Powers of Wind 
and Water to turn Mills and other Machines, depending on a@ circulay 
Motion. Alfe an experimental Examination of the Quantity and Pr. 
portion of Mechanic Power neceffary to be employed in giving different 
Degrees of Velocity to heavy Bodies from a State of Reft. With fone 
Pilates of Machines. By John Smeaton, F.K.S. $VO. gi pages, 
Price 4s. 6d. in boards. Taylor. 1794. 


Tues eflays were originally publifhed in the Philofophical Tranf- es 


a@tions, the volumes of which are not only difficult to be procured 
feparate, when of any date of time confiderably pat ; but are fcarcely 
acceflible to the generality of inquirers in the intire fets. ‘The editor 
has therefore done fervice to the public by offering them in one fmall 
volume of moderate price. 


The world is well acquainted with the chara¢ter of Mr. S. as an © 
engineer. His experience and fkill give the greateit value to thefe | 
experimental deductions; which is fill more enhanced by the confi | 


deration, that though they were made with working models, they were 
not publithed till he had had opportunities of verifying them by 
aétual prattice in the large way. As it is by no means in our power 
to give any intelligible abridgement of his operations and tabulated 
facts, we fhall content ourfelves with recommending the work to 
practical engineers for their own fakes, and extract his general refults 
for the advantage of the reader. 


The velocity of a ftream being known by admeafurement, the virtual 7 
or effective head of water or fall, as feme call #, may be known from © 


the common org og of hydroftatics. -For the velocity of the 
operating flui 
height. ‘The following maxims relate to underfhot wheels : 


1. The virtual or effective head being the fame, the effect will be 


nearly as the quantity of water expended. 


2. ‘The expanfe of water being the fame, the effect will be nearly a i 


the height of the virtual or effective head. 


3- Ihe quantity of water being the fame, the effect is nearly as the BF 


fquare of it’s velocity. 


4. The aperture being the fame, the effect will be nearly as the cube | 


of the velocity of tue water. 


It is found that the larger the aperture and the more moderate the 


velocity, the nearer the virtual head will agree to the a¢tual head of 
watcr in practice. 


‘The proportion between the power and effect in this way in large 


works 1s about three to one. 

The beit general proportion of the velocity of the water to that of 
the wheel is five to two. 
_ The proportion between the load any underfhot wheel will carry a 
its maximum and what will totally ftop it, lies between 19: 20 
15+ 20, the latter of which is moft applicable to large works. But 


is the fame as that of a falling body from the fame eS 


as the load, or effect, and the velocity, are both determinable from the 


preceding principles ; in order to work to the beft advantage, the exat 


knowledge of the greateft load any undesfhot wheel will bear is of 
fefs confequence in practice. 
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Writers have differed much with regard to overfhot and underfhot 
wheels, not only in preferring the one to the other, but even in the refults 
of their computations, in which they differ fo widely, that fome of the 
dofrines found in authors of repute are worfe than no fcience at all. 
It feems at firft confideration,as if the effe&, produced by thedefcent of the 
fame quantity of water {rom a given height, ought to be the fame, what- 
ever may be the mode of applying the impulfe ; whether by the ftroke 
againtt the pallets of an underfhot wheel, or it’s preffure in the buckets 
of an overthot wheel. The experiments of Mr. S. fhow however, 
that much force is loft in the former cafe, employed no doubt in 
agitating or changing the tigure of the water. His refults concerning 
overfhot wheels are as under. 

1. The effect of overfhot wheels, under the fame circumftances 
of quantity and fall, is ata medium double that of underfhot wheels. 

2. The higher the wheel in proportion to the whole defcent, the 
greater the effect, provided the water iffae forth upon the wheel with a 
velocity fomewhat greater than that of the circumference of the wheel 
ifelf when at work. 

3- The lefs the velocity of the wheel, the greater the effect. But 
the beft velocity in practice to avoid enlarging the buckets too much, 
is a littlke more than three feet in afecond. ‘There is, however, a 
confidsrable latitude in practice. A wheel of twenty-four feet dia- 
meter may move at the rate of fix feet, without lofing any confiderable 
part of it’s power, and a wheel of thirty-three feet has been found to 
move fteadily and well, with a velocity but little exceeding two feet. 

4. ‘The maximum load for an overfhot wheel is that, which reduces 
it’s circumference to the proper velocity. 

5. The greateft poflible velocity of an overfhot wheel would be to 
make half a revolution during the time an heavy body would falt 
through it’s height. But as a much Iefs velocity would throw the 
water out of the buckets, the maximum velocity, if it were of any 
utility, cannot be determined generally. 

6. The greatett reliftance, or that which will ftop an overfhot wheel, 
is equal to the effect of all the buckets in one femi-circumference filled. 
with water. 

7. In breaft wheels, or others of a mixed kind, all thofe where the 
water is confined in a channel, fo that the water cannot defcend with- 
out carrying the wheel with it, are referable to the overfhot, and all 
fuch as are driven by the impulfe or fhock of the water are to be con- 
fidered as underfhot. And when the water firft ftrikes the wheel at 
a certain point below the furface of the head, the effect will be equal 
to that of an underfhot wheel, the head of which is equal to the dif- 
ference of level between the furface of the water in the refervoir, and 
the point where it trikes the wheel, added to that of an overfhot wheel, 
the height of which is equal to the difference of level between the 
point where it ttrikes the wheel, and the level of the tail water, 

The confideration of windmill fails, in which the axis of motion 
coincides with the direction of the wind, is an object of more difficulty, 
and has been little treated of by authors. Mr. S.’s experiments and 
remarks are full, and deferve the mature confderation of men of 
feience. His reafoning we think fhould be very cautioufly examined ; 
but this hefitation will not deprive the practical engineer of the — 

4 ; 
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of his fimple experimental deduétions. ‘The chief deduCtions are th 
ollowing : ; . 
re When the weathering, or angle of obliquity between the plan 
of the fail and the plane of motion, is not lefs than 12°, or greater 
than 18°, the greateft effect will be produced with flat fails. 

>. A variation of a degree or two makes very little difference in 
the efieét when the angle is near upon the beft. 


3, When the wind falls upon a concave {urface of fail, it is an 


advantage to the power of the whole, though every part taken fepa- ‘ 


sately fhould not be difpofed in the beft manner. 


ah rat 


4. A broader fail requires a greater angle, and when the fail s@ 


broader near the extremity than near the centre, it’s figure is more Be 


advantageous than a parallelogram. 


s. By feveral trials in the large way, Mr. S. found the following & 


angles of the fail with the plane of motion anfwer as well as any. 
o 


he radius is fuppofed to be divided into fix parts, and the points of | 


divifion are reckoned from the centre, the firit point being called 1, 


and the extremitv of the radius 6. At No.1 the fail fhould make 
5 ° 


an angle of 18°; at No. 2 = 19°; at No. 3 = 18°; at. No, 


42 16°; at No. 5 = 122°; and at No. 6, or the extremity, = 7% 
in practice it ts found better, that thefe angles be lefs rather than 
greater, probably becaufe of the materials giving way. 

6. ‘The figure and proportion of the fails, which were found beft to 
anfwer in large. ‘The radius being divided into twenty-four parts, the 
leading part of the fail is a right angled triangle, the bafe of which 
applied to the radius (or whip, as workmen call it) 1s twenty-one parts, 
aad the perpendicular, w hich forms a right angle with the extremity, is 


three parts; and the following part of the jail is a parallelogram of 3 


iwenty-one parts by five. 

7. itis detirable, that the fails fhould be as fhort as poffible; but at 
the fame time it is equally defirable, that the quantity of cloth fhould 
be the leaft that may be, in order to avoid damage by fudden fqualls 
of wind. ‘The beit ftru¢ture therefore for large mills is that where 
the quantity of cloth is the greateft that can be, provided the effet 
hold out in proportion. For if the cloth be increafed in the circle 
beyond a certain degrce, it’s effect falls fhort of the proportion, for 
want of fuflicient {pace for the wind to cicape. At this period there- 
fore, if an increafe of effect be required, it fhould be had by inlarging 
the radius, and not the breadth of the fail, - Mr. S. gives the pres 
ference, trom experience, to four radii, and the enlarged fails already 
defer ibed, 

8. ‘The velocity of windmill fails, whether unloaded or loaded, fo 
as to produce a4 maximum of effec, is neariy as the velocity of the 
wind, their fhape and polition being the fame. | 
—Q» The load at the maximum is nearly, but fomewhat lefs, than as 
the iqguare of the velocity of the wind, the fhape amd pofition of the 
fails being the fame. 

10. ‘Lhe effects of the fame fails at a maximum are nearly, but 
fomewhat lefs, than as the cubes of the velocity of the wind, 
t1. The load of the fame fails at the maximum is nearly as the 


fquares, and their effect as the cubes of their number of turns in @ 
given time, 


12. When 
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12. When fails are loaded fo as to produce a maximum at a given 


€ the be velocity, and the velocity of the wind increafes,- the load continuing: . 
, Me the fame, (a) the increafe of the effect when the increafe of the velocity 
ane 


“ps of the wind is fimall, will be nearly as the fquare of this velo- 
m city; ; (b) when the velocity of the wind is double, the effects will be 
nearly as 10: 274 ; but (c) when the velocities compared are more 
then double of that where the given load produces a maximum, the 
effects increafe nearly ina fimple ratio of the velocity of the wind, 

13. In fails of a fimilar figure and potion, the number of turns 
in a given time will be reciprocally as the radius or length of 
the fail. 

4. The load, ata maximum, that fails of a fimilar figure and pofition 
will overcome, at a given diftance from the centre of motion, wall be 
as the cube of the radius. 

tc. The eflects of fails of fimilar figure and pofition are as the fquare 
of ry radius, 

The velocity of the extremity of the fails, with any load lefs 
cg the ¢ maximum, is confiderably greater than that of the wind. 

17. Admitting De faguliers’s mealure of animal force, that one horfe 
is equal to five we and one man capable of raifing one hogfhead of 
water ten feet high in a minute, the radius of one fail of the preceding 
fizure will be feven feet to be equal at a mean to one man, that is, 
when the wind blows 82 miles inan hour, which is called a freth gale. 

And from the prece ding r principles, applied to this deduction, a fail on 
a radius of thirty feet will equal 18.3 men; which gives 73.2 men, or 
14.6 horfes, for the power Of a mili with four fuch fails. 

18. Mr. S. decidedly objects to the exiltence of the advantages 
which fome have propofed to obtain from horizontal wind-mills, 
and underfhot water mills with oblique vanes. .But we think neither 
of thefe fubjects have yet been fufficiently examined. 

The remainder of this volume contains the experimental examination 
of the quantity and proportion of mechanic power neceflary to be 

employed in giving ditte rent degrees of velocity to heavy bodies from 

a ftate of reft, which Mr, S. communicated to the Royal Society, in 
1776. The character and contents of this treatife are very well 
known to men of fciehce in general: the facts are of great value, 
but the dedu¢tions neither fo comprehenfive, nor fo accurate, as 
they might have been, if the author had ufed a ftri¢ter procefs of 
reafo nin Ye Vv. 
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ART. IX. Duel gues Notices po ur f° HHiffoire, § oF le Recit de mes Périls de- 





: puis le 31 Mai 19 793> Fc ——Some No tes for Bex and alfa the Recital 
as He (Of ty Dangers fince the 31ff of May, 17923. By John-Baptift Louvet, 
he = one of the Reprefentatives profe ribed in 179: Sto. Printed at 

ry ‘ 


Paris, in the 7 Year of the Reoatlic!, London, reprinted for 
Johnfon and De Boffe. Price 4s. 
The fame in Englif>, Ib. Price 3s. fewed. 1795. 
THe numerous executions, and repeated maflacres, i in Paris and the 
departments, have excited univerfal indignation, and thrown an odium 
| on the whole french nation. It is neceilary, however, to make fome 


allowance 





but 
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allowance for fituation and circumftances ; to calculate the degree of 
degeneracy, and even cruelty, f uperinduced by ages of flavery and op- 
preffion ; to recolleét the horrours of a foreign war new in it’s kind, and 


unheard of before in point of extent; to keep in mind the enormities | 


always engendered by civil commotions, and the madnefs neceffaril 
excited by the temporary deprivation of food, and the dread of ap. 
proaching famine. After all, thefe muft only be confidered as tend. 
ing to alleviate, rather than to juftify the exceffes, that have been com- 
mitted; but upon due inveftigation it will perhaps be difcovered, that 
the guilt and —— attach folely to a bloody and triumphant faction 


now laid in the duft, and that the crimes, that have ftained the annals of 4 
France, have been perpetrated by a few individuals, rather than a whole 


nation, 





Mr. L., the author of thefe memoirs, formed one of a very te ~~ 


fpectable party, termed the gironde, becaufe it’s moft celebrated mem- 
bers, were reprefentatives of that department. Previous to the revos 
tution, he had obtained all that a man of fimple manhers, and bounded 
defires, could with. He refided in the country, of which he was 
paflionately fond ; and his literary labours, being attended with confi- 
derable fuccefs, laid the foundation of a fortune, that enabled a per. 


fon {mitten like him with the love of independence, and whofe expenfes 


did not exceed eight hundred /ivres a year, to live very comfortably. 


He had fhut himfelf up from the world in a houfe furrounded by a et 


_ Kittle garden, in 1789, and was then occupied in writing the laft fix 

volumes of Faublas, when a great event took place in France, which, by 
deftroying the taite for ¢ frivolous works,’ overturned the whole fabric 
of his fortune. However as he confidered the revolution to be at once 
glorious for his country, and juft in itfelf, he did not repine; on.the 
contrary, when the Battille was taken by the parifians, he was the firft 
perfon in the little town where he refided, to wear the fymbol of new- 
born liberty, which was pinned upon his hat by the fair hands of * Lodo- 


ifka,” now his wife. In his firft work, he inculcated many ftrong re- \. : 
publican fentiments throughout the epifode of Pulawfki; and in all 
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his future labours, he had an eye to the immediate fituation of his ~~ 
country. His ‘ Emilie de Varmont’ was written on purpofe to evince ~ 


the utility, and fometimes the neceflity of divorce, and alfo of the 


marriage of the clergy. ‘ L’Anobli Confpirateur, ou le Bourgeois © 


Gentilhomme du dix-huitieme fiecle,’ was a comedy of five atts, im 
which he attacked the ridiculous prejudices of both the new and old 
nobility ; another termed * L’Election & I’ Audience du Grand-Lama 
Sifpi,” was a fatire on the * mummery’ of the church ef Rome. His 
only dramatic piece ever acted was * La grande Revue des Armées 
noir et blanche ;’ this, which was reprefented twenty-five times, held 
up the army of Coblentz, to the ridicule of the parifians, 

Mr. L, attended the meetings of his fe¢tion on all important occa: 
fions, and he was one of the firft to infcribe his name in the regifter of 
the national guards, and to pay patriotic contributions. 

‘ The greater part of the defenders of the popular caufe had bees 


fnatched from it’s fupport; fome by death ti 
ge alg PP y death, others by cofruptiom 


cepted. 


of the monarch. They were encoura 
emiffions of money, 


gan openly to confpire againft the conftitution it had ac- : 
All, who laboured to deftroy it, were certain of the fupport 


ce ged at one and the fame time by | 
well paid journals, officious vefos, and all the de : 
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teftable arts of machiavelifm ; in fhort, by the priefls of the abbe 
Maury, the nobles of the army of Conde, and the partifans of the 
two chambers, headed by la Fayette. I had been one of the {mall 
but intrepid band of philofophers, who, at the conclufion of 1791, 
deplored the fate of a great nation obliged to ftop halfway inthe career 
of liberty, and to callitfelf free, while it had yet a court and a king. 
Happy however, in beholding the reform of fo many antient abufes, 
I had refolved to remain faithtul to this caftrated conitituuion, hoping 
that time would of itfelf, and without convulfion, laceration, or he- 
morrhage, effect the cure of all our wounds, Yes, by that heavea 
that reads the heart of man, I fwear, that if the court had not con- 
tinually, and in a thoufand inftances endeavoured to ravith our balf- 
liberty from us, I fhould never have expected but from time alone, the 
completion of our freedom. But it became inconteltable that the 
court confpired ; and that not content with the infurrections that took 

lace at home, it had alfo invited foreign afliltance. A guilty king, 
= violating all his oaths, abfolved us from our’s. It was the antient 
defpotifm, that he wifhed to impofe once more upon.-us ; well! we ene 
forced a republic upon him.’ 

He now deemed it his duty ‘ to join the feeble but facred band, 
which at that time fought for his country ;’ he accordingly entered the 
lifts, and thenceforward employed his pen on political fubje¢ts alone. 
On the 25th of december 1792, he read at the bar of the national 
affembly a memorial, which he terms * Ma Petition contre les Princes,” 
and afterwards two more, one of them againit the department of Paris, 
which had entreated the king to aflix his veto to the decree againtt the 
refractory clergy. He now became confpicucus by his writings, and 
was elected a member of the jacobin fociety, which at that period 
confitted of able, intelligent, virtuous, and upright men. The firft 
time he fpoke there was on the queflion of a war with the houfe of 
Auftria: 

« There were then four different factions in the ftate. That of the 
feuillans, headed by la Fayette juft nominated commander in chiet ; 
he confented to allow the auftrians to penetrate into the french terri- 
tories, hoping by their affiftance to overwhelm the jacobins, aad 
eftablith the englifh conttitution. That of the cordeliers, which en- 
deavoured to ruin Lewis xvi, in order to place Philip d’Orleaus on the 
throne. The oftenfible chiefs were Danton and Robefpierre; but 
Marat was the fecrét leader. Obferve that both Robelpierre and 
Danton burned with a defire which they carefully concealed; 
this was to fupplant each other: the former calculated, that he 
fhould be able to govern the council of regency, where Philip would 
have been only matter in appearance ; the latter flattered himfelf with 
the idea of arriving at the dictatorfhip, after having: triumphed over 
ail his rivals. 

* ‘The third party, as yet far from being numerous, but confide. 
rable on account of it’s tranfcendant talents, among whom were Cone 
dorcet, Roland, and Briffot, confifted of pure jacobins, who withed 
for a republic. And finally the fourth faction was that of the court, 
which occafionally made ufe of the reft on purpofe to deftroy them all; 
of Ja Fayette, by holding out the hope of the two chambers; of the 
cordeliers, by oppofing them to the jacobins; of the jacobins, by’ 
exciting them to commence an unfuccefstul infurreétion, whichit hoped 
$0 turn to it’s own advantage. Thus, la Fayette having laid open 
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France toa foreign army, and the jacobins having marched againft 
the caitle of the ‘Thuillerics, around which they were expetted to be 
maflacred, there would neither have been a conftitution of 1789, nor 
ah englith conftitution, nor a republic ; on the contrary the antient 
defpotifm would have been reftored, and it’s oppreffiong rather aug- 
mented than curtailed. 

« Jt was in this fituation of affairs, that the great queftion about a 
war with Auttria was agitated at the Jacebins. ‘The cordeliers did 
not with for hoftilities becaufe they would confer too much power on 
la Fayette, the avowed enemy of d’Orleans ; but the jacobins were eager 
for them, confcious that a continuation of peace, during fix months 
more, would cither ftrengthen a defpotic fceptre in the hands of Lewis 
«v1, or convey an ufurped one into that of d’Orleans, and that war 
only, afpeedy war, could lead to a republic.’ 

On this occafion, Mr. L. joined Briffot, whom he had neVer before 
feen, and attacked Robefpierre with confiderable fuccefs, He foon 
became vice prefident of the fociety, and was about to be nominated 
minifter of juftice, but was precluded from this appointment by the 
intrigues of the cordeliers. Having been introduced to Roland, 
whofe virtues he repeatedly extols, he became the editor of a very 
celebrated paper, poited up in Paris, and diftributed in the depart. 
ments, called /a Sentinelle. Dumouricz, at that time miniter for foreign 
affairs, and who, notwithftanding he afferts the contrary in the work * 
jutt publithed, after the execution of Lewis, affeéted to be-a ftaunch 
republican, propofed to fend him as ambaffadour to Conftantinople ; 
but this was prevented by a fevere paregra reflecting on his condudt, 
he having contrived at this period to difmifs the three patriotic mini- 
fters, Servant, Claviere, and Roland. 

On the roth of auguft L, affifted in faving the fwifs foldiers, many 
of whom were concealed by Briffot and Genfonné in the preffes be- 
longing to the diplomatic committee, Danton, who is here faid to 
hare hidden himfelt during the engagement, appeared armed with. @ 
monttrous long fabre at the head of the battalion of Marfeilles, as foon 
as the danger was over. As to Robefpierre, ‘ more cowardly and ro 
iefs Hypocritiqal,’ he durft not fhow his face until four and twenty 
hours after the palace was taken. This great ‘ exterminator’ afcended 
the tribune on the 2d of feptember, to read his lifts of profcription, 
and enact his decrees of death. The fate of Briffot, Vergniaud, 
Guadet, Condorcet, Roland, and Louvet, was refolved upon, and 
Pache foon after demanded the heads of twenty two members. 

In the mean time the election of the convention took place, and 
Louvet was nominated one of the deputies for Loiret, which he had 
neveronce vifited during the whole courfe of his life. He began by 
denouncing Robefpierre, and he blames the briforixes, for not fupport- 
ing him on this occafion. He afterwards, in concert with Buzot, 
moved, and obtained a decree for the expulfion of the Bourbons. 
tre himfelt was about the fame time expelled from the jacobin fociety’s. 
a!ong with Roland, Lanthenas, and Girey-Dupré. 


Dumovriez now joined the Orleans fa€tion, and the plot of the roth 


t march is faid to have been hatched in his camp. At length the 


° La Pie lu OF Mi rel Dumouriex. A tranflation of this work, we are 
tologned, is now in the prefs, R, 
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commune of Paris ‘rofe in open infurre¢tion againft the. reprefentatives 
ofthe nation, and an armed force pointed their cannon at it’s members: 

jt may not be amifs here to obferve, that it’s revolutionary cominittee 

at that time confifted, for the moft part, of foreigners, for G ufman was 
a fpaniard, Pache a fwifs, Dufourny an italian, and Marat a native’ 
of Neufchatel. 

Valazé, and Genfonné, while they urged the other proferibed de- 
puties to depart and roufe the departments in the caufe of their 
country, refufed to accompany them, obferving, that fome ought to 
remain as hoftages, and guarantees of their innocence. For the par- 
ticulars of their romantic adventures, whilft traverfing a confiderable 
portion of France; with the author’s imminent perils, and hair-breadth 
efcapes, we mutt refer our readers to the work itfelf, from which they 
cannot fail to derive much entertainment. It appears evident, that they 
were well-meaning and fiacere men, and that they knew how to die, as 
well as to live republicans, Louvet, after experiencing a variety of dif- 
afters, was at length reitored to his feat in the convention, of which he has 
fince been made prefident, and is now a bookfeller at Paris. He is enrag- 
ed at the bloody profcription of the jacobins, and affirms, that they were 
either difguifed royalifts, or men who had ‘fold’ themtelves to the ene- 
mies of France. Prejudice apart, their vi€tories were far too brilliant and 
decifive for us to give intire credit to this affertion, We can at one and 
the fame time admire their energy, and condemn their ferocicufnefs. 

The tranflation of this very interefting narrative is faichtully exe- 
cuted, Oo. 
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AGRICULTURE. CHEMISTRY, 


Arr. x. A Treatife, foewing the intimate Connedion that fubfifis 
between Agriculture and Chemiftry. Addreffed to the Cultivators of the 
Soil, to the Proprietors of Fens and Moffes in Great Britain and Ireland, 

and to the Proprietors of Weft India Efates. By the Earl of 

Dundonald. gto. 252 pa. Pr. il, 1s. in boards) R. Edwards, 

1795. 

Tue progrefs of agriculture has been greatly impeded by 
two caufes. ‘lhe one arifes from the local diflance between the cule 
tivators, which prevents thofe joint efforts for the promotion Of their 
intereits, and their defence againft oppreflion, to which the commercial 
and manufacturing bodies of the community are fo much indebted 
for their protpestty : the other confifts in a variety of pernicious laws 
and regulations, eftablifhed partly under the tyranny of ancient 
fyftems, and partly from the attempt of ignorance to difect and 
control human induftry, It is therefore no wonder, that. the 
induttry of towns, though cn objetts of utility very fubordinatd to 
the great articles of food and clothing, fhould have greatly preceded 
that of the country in point of improvement. While chemiftry and 
mechanics have been jointly employed to bring manufactures to per- 
fetion, and immenfe fortunes have been rifqued upon theoretical {pe- 
Culations to this purpofe, little has been done, till very lately, to 
improve the art of the farmer. In this art of the frft neceflity, 
Wherein fo much of aétual labour is demanded, wherein the powers 
of mechanifin: might fo advantageoully be imployed; an art of 
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which ong ultimate proceiles are referable to the moft fublime 
chemitry, the profeilors full remain ignorant of the firtt principles, 
and att . mere routine. In the treatife before us, the author has 
applied a confiderable portion of fcientific knowledge, and much exe 
Perience, tO remove a part pe the obftacles, which prevent it’s advance. 
ment. [lis views are well explained in the following extract from 
the introducuon: P. 2. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to explain, on 
eftablithed principles, the procs fes that accompany the cultivation and 
amelioration of the foil. ‘This difcuffion will come forward with 
peculiar r advantage at a time when provifions bear fo high a price, 

and when 1 dividuals , awakening from the golden dreams of manu- 
Eanes and of commerce, ‘bee in to fee, and experimentally to feel, 
that the profperity of a nation cannot be permanent, nor its inha- 
bitants quiet and contented in their re{pective {ituation S, where agri 
culture is neglected, and an unwite pre eference given to manufactures 
and commerce, occupations that produce very different effets on the 
bodies and minds of men, from thofe that are attendant on the fober 
and healthtul employment o f hufbandry. 

‘ By the adoption of a new line of inveftigation exemplified i in the 
following treatife, light has not only been thrown om the action and 
efie&ts of the manures at prefe nt empl yyed, but the ufes of other fub- 
ftances and methods of combining and preparing them have been 
difcovered, from which there are juft grounds to believe a valyable. 
addition will accrue to the prefent {tock k of agricultural knowledge. 

* ie wall appear that the faline and other fubitances capable of ‘being 

applied to promote vegetation, are very numerous. By far the 
greater part of them have efcaped the notice of thofe who have made 
agriculture their ftudy; nor have any attempts even been made to 
explain, on chemical principles, the operation of the manures and 
fubfances now in ufe. Had fuch refearches been profecuted to efteét, 
hey would have led to the difcovery and appl lication of other fub- 
ftances capable of being employed with equal, or perhaps fuperios 
ad es. 

The promotion of agriculture ts not folely to be comfidered as 
creating a more ple: itiful fu pply of food, but it is to be regarded as 
norally and politically conducing to the trae happinefs of man, by 
giving to him the occnpatic n allotted to his firft parents ; whence flow 

ealth, focial order, and ““ vedience to lawful autho rity ; ; confequences 
very different from thofe that are pro duced by the over. driven fyftem 
of manufacturing, in which the induttrious workman is often fubs 
jected to great inconveniencies, not only by the fu@uation in the 
demand for the articles he manfaclures, but likewife by a total fufe 
penfion of trade, by war, and other caufes. When evils like thele, 
which he has no power to avert, prefs hard upon him, he is frequently 
rendered defirous of aflitting to brin Ti abc at any political changes, 
whereby he is te mpted to believe that his fituation may be rendered 
more combostente hence he becomes unquiet, and to fociety a lefs 
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cones a mbe than the hufhandman, whofe dccu pation does not 
— him to tuch dittrefs, nor to the like sien TIONS. 


Whilit the benevolent mutt tecl tor the hard thips to which at times 


iitielibarae ate liable, ti they cannot but recolleét the reftlefs 
iparut 40 frequently mantie&ed by rn 
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the moment of the greateft profperity, efpecially in towns and cities, 
where, for the intereft and convenience ot the mafters, and not of the 
workmen, they are collected in great numbers. 

« To this aflemblage m may be afcribed the diffemination of pernicious 
dottrines, by a few “profligate perfons, who are to be found in all 
focieties, and who have it in their power to corrupt the good prin- 
ciples of the many. The well affected thus become the tools of the 
fcditious and defigning. 

To fuch politic al evils there is but one remedy. 

That a preference to all other puriuits be given to agriculture. 

« That the eftablifhment of fuch branches of manufacture as it may 
be wife to encourage, be promoted only in fcattered villages re- 
fembling the townfhips in America. By this plan the difeates of the 
body an ‘d the mind would be rendered lefs cont: iwious; each individual 
might, at a moderate rent, be fupplied not only with a fufficient 
extent of ground to enable him to keep a cow, and fupply his family 
with milk, an article indifpenfably neceiiary to the rearing of healthy 

childrerm, but allo what more might be requifite for raifing potatoes 
and other vegetables, cultivated at his leifure by the fade, affording 
an agreeable and healthful change to his confined and fedentary 
occ! uation, 

« The legiflature of this kingdom, all good neen, and all well-dif- 
pofed fubjects, are earneltly called upon to unite in promoting the 
more co mple te cultivation of the foil; being the only fyftem by which 
the comforts and the happinefs of the people can be advanced, and 
the future exiitence of this eprint as a kingdom, be effectually 
fecured againit foreign foes and domettic incendiaries.’ 

We e have paul d a moment to dete rmine, Ww hether, in the prefent fer- 
ment of the public mind, we fhould notice the political tenJency of 
he above quotation; and we think it our duty to fay, we are not en- 
tirely fatisfed with it, ‘That agriculture is of much more confequence 
co the flate than any other occupation, we tully admit: that the 
gteater part of the labour of manutadturers is wafted on objects of ufe- 
lefs luxury, aod chat much of the employment of commercial men 
confilts in exchanging thofe objets for others equally ufelefs; that 
this waite of labour pampers and vitiates the principles of the rich, 
wears out and deprefles the poor, impedes population by the deftruc- 
tion of infancy, and nearly annihilates that interval which every man 
ought to poflefs for his improvement in knowledge and virtue; are 
truths too melancholy and too obvious not to claim our affene; but 
it does not : appear to be true, thatthe remedy will confift in f arating 
men from each other. ‘The full cultivation of the land would not in- 
deed do this ; and the whole fubject prefents a field fo extended and fo 
fruitful in it’s confequences, that it cannot be difcuffed within any fhort 
compafs. But we cxn by no means admit, that, where the propagation 
of truth is unconftrained, it is poffible, that the vicious principles of 
the few can prevail over the good principles of the many. On the 
contrary, we believe the efforts of fedition can in no inftance fucceed, 
without the powerful aid of a corrupt and oppreflive government. 

This treatife firtt prefents a fhort account of the properties of the 
Ca}errecus 2 ArQabiaceums, asmecuus, and magnenan carths, and the earth 
or calx of iron. Inthe next place we find an equally concife 


wt the Properties of ais, water, and the principle of heat. The 
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author then proceeds to confider the component parts of vegetal Ie bo» 
cies, and thechanges they are capable of undergoing from various agents, 
‘Lhe real vegetal je matter, or peat, defervedly claims his particular at- 
tention. Next follows a feries of obfervanions upon lime, and it’s 
eects; the feveral faline matters and their refpective applications, and 
the management of ftable and farm yard dung, and compotts. Un- 
der the lait title we find a long and excellent fet of remarks upon 
the produftion and ules of the various fubilances, which Ancreafe the 
fertility of the ground, particularly peat and lime. Draining, tallow- 
ing, paring, and burning, are the {uccecding objects of difcutlion. 

In the remaining pages of this work his lordfhip proceeds to treat 
the fubje@t in a more direét method. He firit inftructs the cultivator 
how to examine chemically the foil he intends to meltorate, and then 
proceeds to explain the means of improving the feveral kinds of grounds, 
Fhefe come under the tiles of argillaceous, calcareous, and fandy 
foils, outfield and infield lands, peat mofles, fens, and poor barren 
lands in their vicinitv, and the Weft India iflands. The concluding 
part of the work is employed in fhowing how far certain arrangements 
of government impede the progrefs of agriculture, and what may be 
ihe inoft probable remedies. We have avoided the difficult attempt 
to give any abridgement of the contents of the {cientifc part ; not only 
becaufe the author himéelf appears to have aimed at the utmoft con- 

ifenefs, which could be reconciled with perfpicuity ; but lkewife be- 
caufe the fubjeét is far from being fufhciently advanced, to allow of 
any regular difpofition of it’s dependant parts. 

After a few obfervations, in his conclufion, upon public reform ; 
which fhow, that the worthy author is inimical to the morbus gallicus, 
eo: french fcheme of fociety ; to the negro rabies, by which he pro- 
bably means the prevalent with to abolith the flavery of that oppreffed 
people; and tothe philofophic infidelity of the times; he proceeds toa 
fubject, of which he appears to be a more competent judge, the op- 
preifion the cultivator experiences from exiiting laws. His ree 
marks are confined to the malt tax, the falt tax, and the coal tax; 
though, as he obferves, there are many other taxes, which tend to re- 

vels and cramp the exertions of individuals, and to limit the extenfion 
of feveral valuable branches of manufacture. From the general falu- 
brity and advantage of faccharine food, it is inferred, that horfes and 
cattle would recetve abundantly more benefit from malted than from 
raw grain. ‘The utility of common falt as a neceffary ftimulus. to 
digeition, as well as a chemical agent in the improvement of lands, is 
imply fhown in this treatife ; and the benefits to be derived from facie 
litating the commerce in pit coal mut be obvious to every one. Our 
author recommends to the board of agriculture, to make the requifite 
trials of the utility of malted grain as food for cattle ; and then gives 
a fketch of a law, with regulations, by which the revenue may not only 
be defended from lofs, but be greatly increafed by a {mall annual tax on 
1e cattle. The falt du ties he prepofes to alter on a plan confiderably 
iimilar to the regulation for malt; and he ftates, that a commutation tax 
on houfes, fubfituted in the place of the duties on coals, would have 
the moft falutary effects, by increafing the coafting trade of this king- 
dom, which is the great nurfery for feamen, as well as by removin 
the partial and oppyedlive effects af tne taxes now paid by thafe plates 
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Peart on the Antiphlogiftic Daétrine of Mr Lavofier. 39° 


We hall difmifs this work with obferving, that it abounds with new 
and interefting fats; that the dedudtions are clear, fimple, and maf- 
terly ; and that the continual reference to a large fund of experimental 
knowledge creates confidence in the reader, and is moft honourable to 
the taleats and judgment of the author. Every cultivator may receive 
inftruction trom this work ;. but a confiderable number, we appre- 
hend, will find it neceflary to have recourfe to fome popular treatife on 
general chemiftry at the fame time, 


Art. x1. The Antiphlogifiic DoMrine of M. Lavoeifier critically 
examined, and demonftratively confuted. In wubich its Abfurdities 
are expofed, and clearly proved to arife from a Deficiency in its 
Principles; and that Defcl is fupplied, and an Explanation given 
upon fuch Principles as Nature evidently employs, and Reafon 
proves to be indi/penfably neceffary. To which is added an Appene 
dix, confifiing of Strifures on Dr. Priefiley’s Experiments on the 
Generation of Air from Water; and of Criticifims on the Remarks 
made by the Reviewers on the Author’s former Writings. By We 
Peart, M.p. &c. Odtavo. 151 pages. Miller. 

Tus treatife confifts of an introduction and nine feétions. 
The introduction contains feveral pertinent obfervations upon 
theories, and the delufions they produce in the minds of their 
fabricators. The dottor, however, iniifts, and we doubt not 
with fincerity, that truth is the grand object of his purfuits, and 
that he would readily give up his own theory, if proved to be 
erroneous. ‘lo them, who think it palpably fo, his general ob- 
fervations will afford a ftriking inftance of their truth in his 
own perfon. 

It is well known to fuch as have attended to the controverfies 
of chemiits, that their crude or immediate operations are capable 
of admeafurement, by capacity and-by weight, but that their 
nicer and more remote analyfes do not poficfs this advantage ; 
not only on account of the difficulty of feparating and examining 
the elaitic products, but alfo, notwithftanding all the pretene 
fions of the french and other chemifts, from the extreme diffi- 
culties of weighing and meafuring thefe produéts *. Hence it is, 
that they have been obliged to fubftitute reafoning where matter 
of faét was wanting; and their arguments have often proved of the 
moft contradictory nature. Whether heat be a property, or 3 
fabftance ; and whether, as a fubftance, it be pofitively heavy, or 
negatively fo; whether the elaftic fluids and the metals be 
fimple or compound fubftances; whether combuftion be pro- 
duced by the lofs or by the gain of a principle, or by both at 
the fame time; whether phlogifton exif, or not, after half a 
century has been employed in watching it’s fuppofed movements ; 


> thefe, and many other ferious objects of chemical difcuffion, call 
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evidently for fimple faéts, not complex argument. If Dr. P. 


’ had prefented us with the former, we fhould gladly have dee 
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* See the preface to Kirwan’s Phlogifton, and the Chemical 
DjGtionary, art, Water. ; 
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railed them to the world; but as he comes forward merely ag 
one of the multitude of demonflrative reasoners this moft obf{cure», 
controverfy, we cannot enter very fully into the fubject. 

After a lew obfervations on caloric, the doctor exhibits the 
antiphlogiftic explanation of the folution of mercury 1n nitrous 
acid. By his method of ftatement he deduces fome abfurdities, 
and we readily admit, that the doctrine itielf needs further expla. 
nation ; yet in the way of argument, no leis potent than his own, 
the antiphlogittians may Juilly accule him of omitting the con- 
fiderations of the humid and dry proceffes, and the difference 
of energy in the affinities at different temperatures ; both which 
are very perfpicuoufly {tated in the academicians notes on Kir- 
wan. Our author then proceeds to eftablith his own theory, by 
reafoning from the fuppofed fimplicity of oxygen and the coms 
pound nature of mercury, and of calorie. And here, notwith- 
ftandin y the VIN acity of his criticifim upon our former review ot 
one of bis works, we muft avoid following him. Controverfy 
forms no part of our plan. It is hot a light tafk to abridge the 
contents of fuch fcientilic productions as are tounded in the na- 
ture of things; but when the cafe is otherwifc, it is not our duty 
to make the attempt. ' , 

With regard to the doctor’s criticifms on the feveral reviews, 
our brethren mut look to their refpective fares. We cannot ob- 
trude on the public any matter of mere difpute. The facts are 
hefore them *, and to their decifion we are ever ready to ape 
peal. Tothe doctor himfelf we fhall only fay, that the facred 
interefls of truth required him to ilate what we really faid of 
his work, inflead of fubftituting a fiction of his own; and in, 
reply to his demand tor argument, we refer him to the word eaxciied 
in the article with which he is fo much difpleafed., Ss 


ae 
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Ant. xire The Pleafures of Imagination, By Mark Akenfide, 
me. p. Fowles gs prefixed, a Critical Effay on the Poem. By 
Mrs. Barbauld. Small 8vo. 145 pages; with plates. Price 
os. in boards, Cadell and Davies. 1795. 

Ir ts generally allowed, that this poem of Dr. Akenfide’s is one. 
et the moft complete fpecimens of blank verfe in the englifh lan- 
guage; and that for dignity of fentiment, correétnefs of tatte, 
and energy of diction, he has perhaps, no fuperiour. Yet we 
agree with Mrs. Barbauld, that his verfe has fomet; - 
. | ‘ t his veric has fometimes a redun 
cancy of ornament; and that ‘his ftatelinefs is allied to Rtiffnefs.’ 

Phe prefent edition will doubtlefs be very acceptable to the, 
admirers of this excellent poet, tor the elegance of it’s execution, 

in regard to printing and engraving, but efpecially for Mrs. B.’s, 

valuable critical eflay prefixed, which affords a tarther proof of 

the corretinefs of her tafte. ‘The former part of the effay con- 





® Anal. Rey, tv, 454, and p. 146 of the doctor’s prefent we Sy ‘ 
arc tains 
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Anftey’s Farmer’s Daughter, a Poetical Tale. 4t 


tains many excellent remarks. She has very fairly afcertained 
the merits of her author, and in pointing out the defects of the 
fecond book, her remarks are unexceptionably juft. 


Arr. xin. The Art of preferving Health. By John Armftrong, 
M.p. Yo which is prefixed a Critical Effay on the Poem. By J. 
Aikin, m. pb. Small 8vo. 250 pages; with plates. Price 6s.in 
boards. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 

Turis volume is executed on a plan fimilar to the former, as ta 
fize, printing, andengraving. The Art oF preservinG HEALTA 
is a very excellent dida¢tic poem, and as eminently uniting the 
utile dulci deferves the higheft commendation. Dr. Aikin’s eflay 
is judicious. The doctor has accurately characterized his author, 
as follows: 

p. 160. * The manner of Armftrong is diftinguifhed by its 
fimplicity—by a tree ufe of words which owe their ftrength to 
their plainnets—by the rejection of ambiguous ornaments, and a 
near approach to common phrafeology. His fentences are ge- 
nerally fhort and eafy ; his fenfe clear and obvious. The full exe 
tent of his conceptions is taken at the firlt glance; and there 
are no lofty myiteries to be unravelled by repeated perufal. What 
keeps his language from being profaic, is the vigour of his fen- 
timents. He thinks boldly, feels ftrongly, and therefore ex- 
prefles himfelf poetically.’ A. ¥- 


Ant. xiv. The Farmer’s Daughter. A Peetical Tale. By 
Chriftopher Anftey, Efg. 4to. 16 pages. Price 1s.6d, Ca- 
dell and Davies. 1795. 

Tue name of Anftey will be a fufficient recommendation of 
thefe veries. Though the delicate humour and eafy gaiety of 
‘* the New Bath Guide” can have no place in a ferious ballad, 
thofe poetical powers, and that correét tafte, which could pro- 
duce the former, could not fail to enfure fuccefs in the latter. 
Unaffected tendernefs of fentiment, elegant fimplicity of language, 
and perfect eafe of verfification, will accordingly be found to be 
the characteriftics of this pleafing production; atid we much re- 
gret, that, from the narrative nature of the compofition, any paf- 
fage detached from the ftory would lofe it’s effect.. We mutt 
content ourfelves with copying the author’s account of the in- 
cident on which this beautiful tale is founded. 

p. 5. * This little piece is founded upon’a circumftance which 
really happened in the courfe of the late very fevere winter, in 
which many perfons were frozen to death; amongft whom was 
the unfortunate young woman who is the fubject of the following 
lines: fhe was the only daughter of a reputable farmer, and is 
faid to have been pofleffed of great beauty, and many excellent 
qualities; but was unhappily feduced, under a promife of marriage, 
by an officer in the army, and afterwards abandoned by him; 
and in following him to London met with her untimely death, 
The author has attempted to put her melancholy ftory into a 
poctical, but fimple drefs, and fhall think himfelf very happy 
| fhould 
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fhould he prove 


upon its guard, 
help adding that 


fuccefsful in his endeavours to fet innocenée 
and to promote the caufe of virtue. He cannot 
he was induced to prefent thefe few ftanzas 
to your perufal, from his having lately feen many productions of 
a fimilar nature, publifhed with great fuccefs under the protec: 
tion of the very ingenious and benevolent Mrs. Hannah More. 


Ant. xv. Private Life, a Moral Rhapfody. Witten at a Gen. 
tleman’s Country Refidence, by Henry Moore. 4to. 20 pages, 
Price 1s. 6d. Plymouth, Haydon; London, Law. 
Avtuoren thele lines do not difcover a fuflicient degree of 

poetical infpiration to merit the hich appellation of 3 rhapiody, 

they breathe a pleafing ftrain of melancholy, which may entitle 
them to an humble place in the clafs of elegy. The language 
and verfification of the following lines the reader will at leait 

not think below mediocrity. Pr. 10. 

« When the fun, funk beneath his wat’ry bed, 

Yet gilds with dying gleams the mountain head, 

And yet the clouds retain a crimfon glow, 

That faintly blufhes on the lake below, 

While fober Cynthia lifts her folemn beam, 

With lufire quiv’ring on the fparkling ftreant, 

And with a radiant band of filver light 

Inwreathes the jetty treffes of the night ; 

Then, Contemplation, fweet ecitatic maid! 

i feek thy mild, thy care-compoling aid 

Amid the mofs-clad walls and roofleis ifle 

Of yon lone abbey’s venerable pile, 

Whoie tow’rs, by tume’s relentlefs hand o’erthrown, 
Lie low, with ivy and with thorn o’ergrown ; 

The hanging arch, that cafts a gloom below, 

And mafly columaos itrike myflernious awe. 

There Superitition, Ignorance’s child, 

Once dream’d her dreams, and faw her vifions wild, 
Her aves mutter’d and her beads retold, 

And bow’d to filver faints and fhrines of gold; 

With holy dread the darkfome cloifter trod, 

And offer’d living vi€ims to her God; 

‘There by the glimm’ring lamp, the pale-eyed maid 
Sobb’d as fhe fung and trembled as fhe pray’d ; 

Severe religion, paffion unrepreft, 

Like meeting currents ftruggling in her breaft: 

In youth’s enliv’ning warmth, in beauty’s bloom, 
Betray’d to ceafelefs folitude and gloom, 

She bade the world adieu—ah vows how vain! 

While ftubborn nature ftill maintain’d her reign. 
Still fond affection heav'd the hopelefs fich, 
And tears too tender gliften’d in her eye. 
No more are heard the vocal walls along, 
The deep-ton’d organ or the matin fong, 


Nor 
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Kien Long’s Epifile to George IIT. 


Nor midnight beH, whofe flow and folemn toll 





© bs 
t Sent a chill horror thro’ the fhudd’ring foul: 
$ @ ae All filent now—fave when through rus hoar, 
¢ io And hollow-founding cells, the rude winds roar; 
. ae Save the lone owl, that hoots her‘dirges fhnill, 
| And the hoarfe mufie of the murm’ring rill.’ 
Aer. xvi. Fafbion,a Poem. gto. 34pages. Price 2s. Bath, 


Hazard; London, Cadell and Davies. 1795. 

Tus is a long and grave Ie&ure, on the ae of fubmitting 
to the tyranny of fafhion, at the expenfe of tafte, decency and 
virtue. . The piece is not fo much a fatirical exhibition of reign- 
ing follics, as a ferious caution to young perfons againit indulge 
ng an ambition of fhining in tafhionable graces, however incon 
Mitent with modefly and fimplicity, the chief ornaments of the 
female character. In point of poetical merit, this didattic poem 

has little to boaft beyond an eafy flow of verfe. The language 
_ Gs little elevated above plain profe: and the conceptions are rae 

/ ther the dictates of folid judgment, than the effusions of a lively 

* fancy. Large compenfation, however, is made for thefe defi- 

- giencies, by the juit refle&tions and good counfels, which thefe 
pages contain; on account of which they may be well recom- 
mended to the ferious attention of thofe young perfons, whom 

| the whirl of diffipation has not made too giddy to be capable of 
‘thinking. 


% 

Pp Arr. xvit. The Imperial Epifile from Kicn Long, Emperor ‘of 
3 China, to George the Third, King of Great Britain, Se. Ee. 
In the Year 1794. Tranfmitted from bis Imperial Mayjefly, in @ 
Box made of beautiful black Wood, carved curioufly, and of great 
Value, and prefented to bis Britannic Mayefty, by bis Excellency, the 
Right Honourable George, Earl Macartney, of the Kingdom of 
treland, k.%. Ambaffador Extraordinary, and Plenipotentiary to 
the Emperor.of China, in the Years 1792, 1793, and 1794. Tranf- 
lated into Englifh Verse from the Original Chincfe Poetry. With 
Notes by various Perfons of Eminence and Diftin@lion, and by the 
Tranjlator, 4to. 47 pages. Price 2s. 6d. R. White. 


~ A more abfurd device has feldom been formed, than that of 
this publication. If the author meant to pafs off his verfes upon 
7 the public.as a real tranflation from the imperial epiftle of Kien 
~ Long, it was an impofition upon public credulity, too grofs 
' to have the leait chance of fucceeding, even in a period difgraced 
by the moft credulous attention to a lunatic prophet. If the 
writer’s defign were, as we fuppofe, to make a fictitious epiftle 
rom the emperor of-Chinathe vehicle of political fatire ; his long 
preface, in which he informs the reader of the pains he has taken 
to make himfelf acquainted with the original, and of the difficul- 
ies which he has met with in difcovering the exact fenfe of the 
original, and in tranflating poetically {uch fublime writing as 
the emperor’s, is — void of wit or meaning. In the 


poem 
uielf, every reader muft be ftruck wish the grofs abfurdity of 
fuppofing 
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fuppofing the emperor of China to be intimately-acquainted with © 


all the diftinguifhed names on the britifh political theatre, and 


in a letter to the king to defcribe their characters. ; Some praife, a 
however, is due to the facility of verfification, which the writer | 





difplays in his text ; and the notes, though not always candid 77 
or fair, will fometimes amufe the reader with fmart tlrokes of 7] 


fatirical humour. One principal part of the poem is a cefcri 


© ~ e _ >: ° 7 * ; > po Ee 
tion of the triumphant entry of Mr. Pitt into the court of Pekin, 


with a delineation of the perfonages, whoie portraits oF images 
are tobe difplayed before the palanquin. 

Arr. xvitt. Ghe Wheel of Fortune: a Comedy. Performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. By Richard Cumberland, Efq. The 
fecond Edition. S8vo. 79 pages. Price 23. Dilly. 1795- 


4 >to p 
nant 
© Her 

> dau 
tes é nou 
cae kaw 


Wr have great pleafure in announcing to the public another 


comedy from the pen of Mr. Cumberland, nat only on account of 


the intrinfic merit which may always be expected in the dramatic per 9 
farmances of that ingenious writer, but becaufe in the pretent—we @ 
traft temporary—rage for raree thow, the appearance of pieces formed 


7 


upon the ancient models of nature is of great importance to preferve F 
the credit of the ftage, and perhaps we may add the correttnefs of the © 
omg tafte. In this, asin all Mr. C.’s other theatrical productions, § 


is principal object appears to be, to reprefent human nature as it 


really exits, but at the fame time to limit his reprefentations to fuch Fe 


characters and incidents, as fhall leave an impreffion on the mind of 


the fpectator not unfavourable to virtue. The prefent play abounds 977 
sith excellent leffons of morality, both in the general plot, and in the | 


Mart ’ 


ticular fentiments put into the mouths of the principal] charaGers, 


At the fame time it is by no means deficient in that combination of #] 


ancidents, and thofe ftrokes of wit and humour, which are neceflar 
to fupply the audience with a fufficient portion of amufement ; and it 


is written with the author’s ufual attention to propriety and elegance 
of language. | 


The principal chara¢ter in the piece is boldly conceived and ftrongly Re} 


delineated, and poffefles, we think, a confiderable portion of origi 
mality. Roderic Penruddock is a welch gentleman, who having in 
his youth been betrayed by his friend Woodville, and deprived of 
Arabella, the miitrefs of his heart, retired to a cottage, where he had 
for many years led a reclufe life and devoted himfelf to Rudy. At 
the opening of the play, Penruddock is vifited in his cottage by Wea- 
zel, an hone(t country attorney, to inform him that his rich relation, 
fir G, Penraddock, is deceafed, and has left him fole heir to his pros 
perty, At the fame time Woedville, formerly Penruddock’s friend, 
and now the hufband of Arabella, who by an unfortunate courfe of 
gambling has ruined himfelf and his family, and contraéted large 
debts of honour to the late fir G, Penruddock, arrives in the forett 
where Penruddock refides, with a determination to challenge him as 
his bittereit enemy, who is now mafter of his fate. He is here overs 
taken by his faithful friend Sydenham, a man who lives for no other 
purpofe, than to ferve thofe who need his fervices. At the moment, 
when after a long deliberation whether he fhould accept of the wealth 
Wich jortune had thrown jn his way, he has been led to an affirmae 
, tive 
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with ' th ‘¢ determination by ‘the confideration of the opportunity which 
and) ; Pat would afford him of being revenged upon his falie friend, Wood- 





aife, | = ville and Sydenham enter the cottage. ‘The former communicates to 
riter = p Per nruddock the purport of his vifit, and prefents his challenge, which 
ndid | 4s accepted. ‘The encounter is prevente d by means cf a Jeter from Mrs. 
s of ' Woodville; Penruddock retires to his cottage ; and Sydenham prevails 
rips |g Upon Woodville to return withhim to London. Penruddock, at the fame 
kin, time, coming to London to take poflefiion of his property, determines 
ives to pay a vifit to Mrs, Woodville, and enters her houte, now only te- 
* nanted by bailiffs, at the inftant of the return, after a long abfence, of 

Res Woodville, her fon, who 1s tenderly attached to Emily, the 
the | daughter of Tempett, a bluftering old "fquire, ambitious of the ho- 
The © = nour of having his wealthy neighbour, fir David Daw, for his fon-in- 


Slaw. Henry learns from Penruddock the fituation of his family, and 
without knowing with whom he is converfing, inveighs feverely 

her © againtt Penruddock. He vifits his mother in her lodgings, where he 
t of ae Shas an interview with Emily. Meantime Penruddock takes a furvey 
Bs a ~ of the houfe of the late fir George, and exprefles infinite contempt for 
‘Wwe | it’s magnificence and retinue. ifere a fecond interview takes place 
ned | between Penruddock and Henry ; in which the former makes himfelf 


bi known, and relates the ftory of his father’s treachery. Penruddock is 
the T= vifited by Sydenham, who, from kindnefs to the Woodvilles, but ap- 
a 7) parently without fuccefs, endeavours to fabdue his revenge, and ex- 
it 7 cite his compaffion. Henry returns to Penruddock, and relates an 
ch interview with his father, in which he had confefied that he had inja- 
of © red Penrauddock, and hinted an intention, had the duel taken place, 
ds ~~ not to return the fire. Upon this Penruddock confefles himfelf fatis- 
he © © fied, treats Henry with kindnefs, and advifes him to renew his ad- 
is. F  drefles to Emily. After a humorous interview between fir David 
of Ba Daw, Tempeft, and Emily, in which fir D. refigns all his matrimo- 
'Y ~ | nial pretenfions, Pe nruddock employs Weazel to make over to Mrs. W. 


* 
It » her fettlement, which her hufband had transterred to fir George Fon. 
c¢ | ruddock, and to her fon Henry the whole of Woodville’s former pro- 
_ perty. Mrs. W., who is unacquainted with what he has done, waits 


ly | upon him to appeafe his refentment, and learns the whole extent of his 
i+ |= generofity. ‘lempeft now introduces his daughter Emily to Penrud- 
in |= dock, and gives her to Henry. Woodville and Penruddock are re- 
of = conciled ; the friendly heart of Sydenham rejoices in the general 


d a i happinefs ; ; and Penruddock is thankful, that he has efcaped the perils 
it "| of profperity, and learned, that * the true ufe of riches is to fhare them 
ae S 


with the worthy, and the fole remedy for injuries is to forgive them.’ 
We fhall copy the humorous fcene of Penruddock’s vifit to the houfe 
of fir G. P. 


P. 40.—* A faloom in the houfe of fir Geornct PENRUDDOCK. 


* Anumber of upper fervants in mourning. —Wetazet enters, and addreffes 
them with much ceremony. 


‘ en Gentlemen of the fecond table! Chiefs of the lower re- 

ions! | am your very humble fervant. I condole with you on our 
gen: ral tok: your late worthy mafter has paid the debt of nature ; 
poor fir George is no more; but you are ferious reflecting men, that’ 
weigh thefe natural events, and know that death (as the great poet 
Sings) will come when he will come, 















« Ferkins. 
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« Jenkins. Troe, fir, and all our wonder is he did not come befor, 
fecing what pains fir George tuok to quicken him. _ 

‘ 5; cazel, Aptly remarked, moft worthy fir; and Tam greatly edified | 
to fee that you have put yourfelves in mourning; “us fomewhat re 
mature, perhaps, feeing the deceas’d is not yet interr’d, but it is + 
tribute of gratitude to your old mafter, and an earneit of refpedct to 
your Rew one, ; ‘ by : 
” « 2d Serv. Of the paft we have nothing to complain; of the pre 7 
fent we are a little doubtful. as 

© Weaxel. You {peak like fage experieuic’d men, well vers’d in all ~~ m 
the dues and perquifites of fervice. I have my doubts like you ; Pen. = 
ruddock, I fhou'd fear, may be too much of a philofopher for your : a 


m,: 
ee 


purpofes, and you perhaps not quite enough for his. M4 a 

© Fenkins, We can’t live without our comforts, Mr. Weazel. aay fee 

© Weazel. And fit it is that you fhou’d have them.—You, Mn 77 
Tenkins, I well know are aman of tafte, and you have your little gentle. 
manly recreations—a ftable at Epfom, with a bit of blood, that gives 
you the frefh air upon the Downs ; another bit of blood in the com. 7 
modious purlieus of Marybone, which fooths your fofter hours: I he 
doubt if this philofopher’s wages would buy body-cloaths for either, 7 
—In thort, my good friends, I much fufpe€&t the golden age with all 7 
of us is pat, the iron coming on. oe 

© 3d Serv. Well fir, we thall foe / report fpeaks ftrangely of the 79 
gentleman, to be fure, When may we look for his arrival ? ke 

‘ Weazel, Momentarily.—I perceive you have a whole battalion of 7 ~ 
livery fervants drawn up in the outer hall. a 

© Jenkins. We thought it tor the credit of the eftablifhment to have 
them all in attendance and full livery. —Does the gentleman bring any 
ot his own domettics with him ? 

‘ Weazel, Not many. 

* Jenkins, Let him come as ftrong as he will, we have provided ; 
he will find a very handfome dinner, and a well furnifh’d fideboard. 







« Weazel, It will be a novelty at leaft. oe © 
* Jenkins, We have fome very pretty wenches in the houfe; fr ~~ 9 « 
George was very particular in that way. oe 


_* Weazel. And you, Mr. Jenkins, are no mean authority ; but 
Mir. Roderick’s tafte feems to lie moltly towards old women of. | f 
feventy. sm 

* 4th Serv. Pray, fir, with what equipage does he travel hither ? veg} 

* Weazel. With one of nature's providing.—Hey-day ! what's a i 
coming now, 2 

* A party of livery fervants rufh in, 
, bs Livery Serv. No offence to you, Mr. Weazel, but we wou'd 
fain know what lav we are to be upon; and whether the ftrange gen- f 
marr tg: agreeable to allow us for bags, canes, and nofegays. ‘ 

ii. eaxel. Bags you muft wear, the graces of your perfons claim ‘ a 
: nay. one you fhall have, your merits well befpeak them; and as [ie ' 
or nolegays, “geet, it is fo modeft a requeft, that even the 9 ‘ 


hangman furnifh ts 
es them to -his clients.—Bu eit ; 
arrived, t hark, your matter ad 


* Jenkins. Stand by ; make way ! 
t IDDOCK enter: 
PeNRuDDOCK exteri, thro’ @ Jane of firvants, 


¢ Ponrtids 
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¢ Penrud. Are all thefe perfons of fir George’s houfehold ? 

© Weazel. All of his town eftablifhment, 

—_ © Penrud. So many for the ufe of one! they’ve females in propor. 
fied * tion, I fhou’d hope, elfe ’tis.a moft impolitic eftablifhment. 

pres *«Weazel. There are plenty of female fervants in the houfe, but it 


$2 js not ufual for that fex to fhew themfelves in the hall. 
to « Penrud. lf there is ever an old woman amongft them, fend her to 
Wait upon me. 
OTe. « Weazel, 1 told you how it would be. (Aide 
. © Jenkins, Pleafe your honor, their is no fuch thing in the fa- 


all . mily. 


en- © Penrud, Shew me into your library then, 
OUr Baa « Jenkins, I beg pardon, there is no library. 


© Penrud. Right! why fhou'd wealth be ‘wife ? Who, that cou’d 
feed upon the leavings of the dead, wou’d keep fo many living men 


ft, in pay to pamper his appetite ? You wou’d be ufelefs minifters to a 
tle. ~~ philofopher ; therefore, whilit 1 am with you, I'll be none.——Shew 
ves = sme your gayeft chamber. [ Exit attended. 
Me ,T Lt , 

Ie ‘SCENE changes to a magnificent ball room, richly decorated, 

er, 7 Penruppock, WEAZEL, end attendants, 


all © Penrud. What's alt this ? for what pervezted race of beings was this 
7 abominable farrago of abfurdity collected ? 


the "= * ‘Fenkins. This, Sir! we ¢all this the ball-room. It was thus 
" prepar’d for the féte fir George intended to have given on his return 

of Be Out of Cornwal, as this very night, if Death had not prevented 
o> him. 


we * -Pensud. Death fav’d his credit; and as guardian of his memory 

ny ~~ | will have this libel burnt by the common hangman, and its author 
 profecuted with the utmoit rigour of the law. 

* *© Jenkins. We have other apartments, fir, if this is not to your 

d; * liking. 

_ Fa * Penrud. Leave me, if you pleafe. (Exit Jenxtns and fervants.)\— 

© Oh! my beloved cottage, when fhall I re-vifit thee? I told you of 





e 


fir ~~ my adventure with young Woodville, and the hard names he gave 

> me: wou'd it not be a worthy punifhment fo imprifon him for life? 
ut ——i‘Ss«WR cz. AQ moodterate correction he well merits ; but imprifonment 
of. tor life wou'd be too fevere a punifhment. 


at 


7) § Perrud. 1 think it wou’d, in fuch an execrable dungeon as this. — 
ue How long, fir, might it take to ftarve a naked man to death in a cold 
a: ——_ frofty night? 
- * Weaxel, Truly, fir, the calculation never enter’d my thoughts. 
= * Penrud. 1M tell you then—atout as long as it wou'd take to drive 
4 «me mad, were | to be here fhut up without the power of an efcape. 


She: 
oe 


ia *Sdeath! can a man that has look’d nature in the face, gaze on thefe 












. | fripperies? Why, fir, my cobwebs, which oki Deborah’s purblind 
- ) = eyes leave undifturb’d, had twenty times the grace of thefe unnatural 
" feftoons. What did fir George Penruddock mean by thus lampooning 
. a me? I’ll not wear a fool’s cap and bells for any man’s humor, not IL— 
; | Sir, I muft ever curfe the moment when you broke up my repofe in 





bp my {mall uufophifticated cottage.’ 





Towards 



















48 THE DRAMA 


Towards the clofe of the piece a pun is, we think, very unfeafonably® 
and not with the author’s ufually correct tafte, put in the mouth ¢ 
"Tempett. i Nod 
« What does that David think 
«« ] wear my heart upon my fleeve 
For daws to peck at?” ; 

Quere, was the name chofen for the fake of the pun, or the pun Pld. 
duced by the name ? 


aed 
aa 
€ 
aS ie 
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Arr. xix. The Deferted Daughter; a Comedy. As it is ated at 


the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. The Second Edition. By, 
$6 pages. Price 2s. Robinfons. 1795. : 





Tus comedy, we think, is enntled to high commendation, 7) 
The fubjeé&t, the defertion of an innocent and amiable daughter ve 
through pride and the fear of ridicule and contempt, is well aa 
adapted to awaken fympathy and produce interefling fcenes. The ‘ye 
plot is fimple, yet fufficiently diverfificd with incidents to arrelt = 
and detain the fpectator’s attention. ‘The impafiioned parts are Gee 
conceived with ftrength and exprefled with animation ; fometimes, # 
indeed, with a degree of vehemence, which borders upon the extra- F 
vagant. The piece is of excellent moral tendency, and produces ane 
it’s effect more by means of the general flory, than by pointed Wee 
fentences and maxims of morality. But the chief merit of the 9 
play confifts in a juft and bold delineation of character. Mow @ 
dent, the father of the deferted daughter, exbibits a lively pice Bi 
ture of a mind loaded with that kind of difcontent which is the 
offspring of felf-reproach, by turns tormenting and tormented, § 
and from a total incapacity of enjoyment within itfelf, induced to | 
adopt the notion, that nature is afyitem of evil. This gloomy 
docirine is perhaps more frequently introduced, than was necel- 
fary to mark the chara&er. In Joanna, the daughter, are happily 
united the characters of innocence and firmnefs, of a ftrong un 
derflanding and an attive fpirit. The knowledge of character, 
which fhe is fuppofed to have acquired by reading Lavater on 7 
phy hognomy, is very happily applied in the fcene, which will be 
copied below. Lady Ann affords an excellent example of a prus 
dent and patient wife. Her meeknefs may perhaps be thought 
to be carried to excefs, but it alleviates, and contributes to ter- 
minate, her undeferved fufferings. Cheveril, Mordent’s ward, | 
and Joanna’s lover, is made up of ardour, honour, and generofity. @ 
Among the beit drawn characters of the piece muft be reckoned | 
the faithful and kind hearted Donald, whofe leaft merit is, that 
he fpeaks deter /cotch than perhaps any dramatic fcotchman, that 
Was ever prefented upon the ftage. The author, who, report fays, is 
Mr. Holcroft, forcibly conveys his fentiments, already communi: 
cated to the public in former productions, re{fpecting the mifchievous 
effects of the prefent fyitem of law, in the charatters of Item, and 
Grime. It mut be further mentioned as a circumftance of great 
7 a aches nN jo ae of the dramatis per fone {peaks his 

- guages charatteriltic propricty. To under 

tand the following fcene, which we give as a f{pecimen, the reader 
muit be informed, that Joanna has been decoyed into a houfe of 
intrigues 







































Holcroft’s Deferted Daughter; a Comedy. 49 


NE os intrigue, where fhe is vifited by her father, who has not feen her 


 fince her infancy, or been feen by her, but whofe portrait has 
' been given her to copy; her lover Cheveril in the mean time, 


: a being concealed in an adjoining clofet. Pp. 48. 


‘SCENE IX. Enter Morpent. 

© Mor. (Surveys Joanna) Your humble fervant, madam. (A/ide) 
She is indeed beautiful ! 

© Joanna. (Ajfide) This is the man of the portrait! _ 
' © Mor. You are acquainted, 1 believe, with my friend, Mr. 
' Lennox? 

* Joanna. I, fir? Not to my knowledge. 

‘ Mor. Did he not converfe with you this morning ? 

‘ Foanna. | have converfed with two gentlemen this morning ; 
rou are the third. 
_~ * Mor. (Afide) Lovely creature! Can fhe too be an inftrument 

of malevolence ? (Aloud) I mean a fair gentleman, about forty. 
' © Joanna. Well, fir; what of him? . 

Mor. Did he—not make propofals ? 
* Foanna. To me? Propofals ? 
¢ Mor. Ay, madam; on the common fubjeét, the promoting 


"of ill? 


' © Joanna. You fpeak riddles. He talked idly, and perhaps was 
» more unprincipled and infulting than I fuppofed! 
‘ Mor. (Afide) By heavens, the is aninnecent! Nay, her coun- 


| tenance would halt perfuade me there are beings capable of hap- 


inefs ! : 
ae Chev. (From the clofet) Zounds! He looks as if he too would 
fall in love with her! 
¢ Mor. Pardon my intrufion, madam; I ama ftranger to you, 
but— 
Foanna. Not entirely. 
Mor. Not! 
Foanna. 1 have been ftudying you all the morning. 
Mor. Mc ?—You never faw me before ! 
© Foanna. Yes, I have. 
Mor. When? Where? 
Feoanna (Pointing to the ‘emg Here—lIn effigy. 
Chev. What are they about ? 
_ * Mor. My portrait ? (4fde) How dare the old beldam hang 
» it up in her houfe ? 
* Joanna. It {peaks volumes: yet not fo much as the original. 
© Chev. Oh that I could hear them ! 
* Mor. Indeed! And what does it fay, madam? If it fpeak 
good, it hes. 
* Joanna. Either it indicates falfely or you have flattered, pros 


na Ff & 


By mifed, deceived, and betrayed. 


* Mer. (Afde) Aftonifhing !—Who ? 

* Jeanna. More poor girls than one ! 

* Mor. (Ajide) Her cyes penetrate to the heart !—_-( Aloud) Evil 
is every where, therefore in me. 

‘ Chev. How the gazes at him! S$’death ! 

VOL, XXII, “E * Foanna. 
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6 Yoanna. There is a mixture ; traits that firuggle to be ju i & 
and good ; occafioua} marks of virtue, but more of moody te © 
morte. 4 





‘ Mor. (Afide) Is this real ?—You judge and fpeak freely : 
madam. I applaud your fincerity. : 
¢ Feanna. What fhould I fear ? Befide, you have not the fea @ ! 


tures of revenge. Aan ; eae 
‘ Mor. (Afae) Her underftanding and difeernment furpafs ber 
beauty. Ar 

‘ Chev. Will they never have done ? a 

C4 

; 

> 


‘ Foanna. This eye! How often muft it have affumed the fame | 














deceiving form and meaning, to have imprefled thefe deep lines 7 | 
of artful feduétion! How frequently muft health, wealth, and = 
principle have been facrificed, to gratify difhoneit paffions ! s Ms 
‘ Mor. (Afide) Amazing! So young too!  * 
‘ Founna. You are an unhappy man: for you have not the @ 
apathy of folly; you have a fente, a feeling of what you have 7 @ 
done. ie: ad 
¢ Chey. I fhall go mad! a. 
© Mor. Ihave never had faith in foreery ! Is it your profeffion? ¢ a 
‘ Joanna. | have no profeifion. I am nobody; the child of SQ) 
nobody ; a branch lopped off and caft away; that might have” 9% 


grown, but that could find no root. Misfortune and an active a. | 
{pirit, frugeling to fhake of oppreflion, have quickened mea] 
little. Other than this I am but a fimple girl; and my whole ant | 
is to note what I fee, and to fpeak what I think. ye 

* Mor. Wheever you are, come but with me, and, while 1 ™ 
have a morfel, a home, ora heart, you fhall fhare them! 

* Chev. (Runs forward) Damme if fhe fhall! 

¢ Mor. Why, Mr.——! 

Chev, She fhall have my morfel, my home, and my heart! 
Mor. You in this houfe, fir ? é A 
‘ Chev. Nay, fir, you in this houfe, fir? Madam, put ne @ 
faith in him! You are very right, he is a feducer! I love you, #@ 
heart, body, and foul! J’ll offer you no wreng! Every proof that — 


the mott ardent, pureit paflion can give, feel, or imagine, fhall 
be vours! ae 


< 


ere 


ns 
-_ 




















* Foanna.. Thishoufe! Thishoufe! What is it you mean, gen> 
tlemen ? Is-there contamination in this houfe ? ee 
* Chey, Vile! Detettable! A place of intrigue ! : 
* Joanna. Heavens! : [ Exit precipitatel 


‘ Mor. (Prevents Cheveril from paging.) How came I, fir, to a 
find you here? 4 


_~ i P ‘ a a f a 4 
* Chey. Zounds, fir, how came I to find you here? . 
’ ~ T - id ae m 
SCENE X. Exter Mrs. Enrietp. & 












‘Mrs. Ex. What have you done, gentlemen, to alarm the” 
young creature in this manner? A little more and fhe had eh 


caped us all! , e | 
. Mor. Hark you, Mrs. Enfield. At your peril, keep her fafe =” 
and free from infult til] my return ! [ Exih *y 

. hyn r 4 2 . . es 
, Chev. Infult! If you breathe impurity in her prefence, PU 
maxe « general maflacre! Let any one take her away, fpeak 0) # 


her, a 


| ee 


© 
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© cher, or even look at her, while I am gone, and I'll grind you 


Ewart on two Cafes of ulcerated Cancer of the Mamma. $1 


pil to powder! (Gees and baflily returas) Here! Here are all the 
bills I have! I'll be back in five minutes! keep her fafe, and Ill 
“yive you a thoufand pounds! My name is Cheveril: ten thou- 
Gand (Returns) Cheveril, | fay, my whole eflate! { Exit. 
> * Mrs. 2x. But, fir! tir! [ Exit.’ 





Arr. xx. The Bank Note, or Leffons for Ladies, a Comedy. Tne 
) five Aas, as performed at the Theatre-Royal, CiveitGabden. 
| Partly an Alteration. By William Macready. 8vo. 84 pages. 
> Price 2s. Longman. 1795. 

z ArrsovuGs this play abounds in bufinefs and buftle, and there- 
fore might pafs off tolerably on the ftage, it is too contufed and 
RL in incident, and too diffufive in fentiment and language, 

' fo afford much gratification to the reader. The plot is double, 

and affords leffons both to fingle and married ladies. To fingle 

© Badies it teaches a leffon of fpirit rather than of difcretion, in- 
ructing them how to accomplifh their flratagems by courage, 

When means more gentle and feminine prove unfuccefsful, and 

Pshus encouraging the prefent too tafhionable propenfity to maf- 

3 eeuline manners in the female world. The leffon to married woe 
“cn is lefs exceptionable. A hufband, whofe affairs are embar- 

Baffled by the extravagance of his wife, aflumes a temporary difs 

“sBuife of diffipation, thatin his conduct as ina mirror, fhe may fee 

FP Bhe glowing impropriety of her own, The dramatis perfon@ are 
S@ncumbered with feveral uninterefting characters, particularl 
> that of a vulgar irifiman, who is perpetually playing off the fale 
Jet of irifh bulls. To render the piece popular, feveral political 
“allufions are aukwardly introduced. 





| Arr. xxt. Windfor Cafiie; or, the Fair Maid of Kent, an Opera, 
10 a; performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, in bonour o 
yOu, = the Marriage of their Royal Highneffes the Prince and Princefs of 
that ~ Wales. Ey the Author of Hartford Bridge, Netley Abbeys 
fall > & 8vo. 40 pages. Price rs.6d. Longman. 1995. 
ven: Tue chief merit of this piece is it’s happy application to the 


atclye 


+ 0 








ublic event which gave it birth. The ftory is imply the intros 
@uction of the countefs of Kent as the bride of Edward prince of 
Vales, fon of Edward tit. The language of the piece does no 
@ifcredit to the occafion, except where the author, by too lavifh 
» an ufe of the bold figure called byperbole, renders his panegyric 
dicrous ; as in the tollowing lines. 


‘ The lip, which or her praif¢, feems half devout! 
Oo! fhe was drefs’d by angels in the fies, 
And icnt to make a holiday on earth |’ D. M- 
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Aer. xxtt. The Hiftory of two Cafes of ulcerated Cancer of the 
| Mamma ; one af which. has been cured, the other much reliewed, by 
2 a new 











2 MEDICINE. 


a new Method of applying Carbonic Acid Air; illufrated by aCy gnc 
er-plate : with Oljervations. By John Ewart, ‘M.D. one of 
Phyticians of the Bath City Infirmary and Difpenfary.  8¥ 
62 pages and a plate. Price 1s. 6d. Bath, Crutwell; Lop br 
don, Dilly. 1794. : 
Tat the two cafes here defcribed were real cafes of cance, ~ *¢ 
there cannot be much doubt, from the very exaét hittory, whic! « 
is given of them by the author; but that they were cured by the: 
mere application of carbonic acid air, 1s by no means fo certain; *f 
for in the cafe that was really cured, we find arfenic, a remedyd =. 
confiderable power and ethcacy, to have been given at the am ° 4 
time. In the other cafe, there was an evident improvement in the — 


condition of the fore, from the application of the air, but wedy 
not find, that a perfeét cure was accomplifhed by this moded —™ 
treatment. Before the virtue of this kind of air in deftroying th — © 
cancerous virus can be afcertained, repeated trials muft be made; 7 = 
yet we think, that it was highly proper in Dr, E. to lay th 77 
hiftory of thefe two cafes before the public. eo 



































Ant. xxtit. Letters concerning the internal Dropfy of the Brait, 

to Charles William Quin, M.D. Fellow of the King’s and Quem 
College of Phyficians, Phyfician General of his Mazjefly’s Armyi 
Ireland, and of the Royal Hofpital for Invalids near Dublis, 
from William Patterfon, m. pv. Member of the Royal Ink 
Academy, and correfponding Member of the London Medica 


Society. 8vo. 93 pagess Dublin, Gilbert. 1794 


We have already given a full analyfis of Dr. Quin’s treatife*; 
to which the author of the prefent letters objects on the gtounl 
of the doctrines advanced in that work not being original. 
endeavours to prove, that Morgagni entertained the fame opr 
ions of the nature of the difeafe; and that they were even know! 
to Macbride and Withering. From thefe obfervations he draw 
the following inferences. Pp. 6. 

* That Dr. Macbride, who muft have been a reading man, i 
all likelihood acquired his opinion of the nature of hydrocephalw 
internus from the above work of Morg: eni; that Dr. Withering 
drew his ideas of the difeafe from the Bp fource ; and that youl, 
futher, from whom you derive, if he did not read Morgagl 
took the hint trom Dr. Macbride, with whom he could not fl) 
ot having frequent converfation, they being cotemporary and 
lebrated practitioners in the fame city. Or, if they never I 
any converiution on the fubie&, is it at all probable that you 
father negleéted reading the Methodical Introdu@tion ? Here! 
might have feen the leading features ‘of the new theory, and, take 
copied from his defign, would he not have foon proclaimed i= 
title to the invention? but if the author of the introduétion t 
not indebted to your father for his ideas on the fubje&, pe ft 
me to afk, why your tieatife is filent with refpe@ to the fuggt 

" Gons contained in that refpectable publication ? permit me | 


my 



















—* 





* Anal. Rev. vou. xix, p. 401, 
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inquire, why you have not recognifed the difcourfe, before 







al, entioned, which you had with the ingenious examiner of the 
of the igitalis? In my humble opinion, the concurrent fupport of 
810, two fuch diftinguithed authors, as Dr. Macbride and Dr. Wither- 
Loy : ng, would be a valuable acquifition to any do¢trine.’ 





_ The moft ferious objections are however againtt the ufe of the 
ancy, term apoplexia, in this diforder, to which the author thinks it 
whi Cannot be applied with any degree of propriety. PF. Ir, 

vith “ By adverting to the hiitory of cach ot the diforders, we fhall 
tain, © fee a flriking contrariety of character. The hydrocephalus is 
-dy ¢  wthered in with all the fymptoms of pyrexia: languor, inactivity, 
| diminifhed appetite, naufea, vomiting, hot and dry fkin, quick- 


in th ened pulfe, and difturbed fleep. This ftate having continued 
we do - fome days, in general five or fix, moderate affections’ of one or 


nde of both eyes take place, and the other circumftances are exafperated, 
g the with delirium, &c. until about the fpace of eight days longer. 
nade, nd, what is very much to my purpofe, the teguments of the 
y the _ €ranium are fometimes fore to the touch. 

+ *€ The difeafe then makes that remarkable tranfition, which de- 

© notes the commencement of its fecond ftage; fuch as flow une 
Fras / equal pulfe, lefs fenfibility of pain, lethargic torpor, ftrabifmus, 
wen) xo Thefe fymptoms are foon fucceeded by thofe of the third 


my ia | ftage—a regained equality of pulfe, but fo quick and weak, that 
ublin, = _ it is hardly poffible to number it ; oftentimes a difficulty of breath- 
Irith Ping, refembling the ftertor apoplecticus ; fometimes red fpots or 
31 blotches on the body and limbs ; impaired deglutition ; and cone 
ade 1, 

 vulfions, which form the cataftrophe. 

‘ > * Here then we have a deliberate progrefs, from ftage to ftage. 
fe*; But what have we in apoplexy ? Its affault is in general fo im- 
oun petuous, that the patient is as it were thunderfiruck. The whole 

t' of the external and internal fenfes, and the whole of the volun- 
op tary motions are in fome degree abolifhed; the fufferer falls 
108i by down ; fnorts; and commonly dies, If life be protraéted, the 
raw fenfes are rarely reftored, the voluntary motions often continue 

impaired, and palfy is apt to fupervene, . 

n, # ~~ * No doubt, in feveral cafes, the apoplettic ftroke is preceded 
alti ~~ by various fymptoms, as frequent fits of giddinefs, head-achs, 


¥ 






rif tranfitory interruptions of feeing and hearing, fome falfe vifion, 
youl. ~ degrees of temporary numbnefs, fome faultering of the tongue, 
gti 






a lofs of memory, and frequent drowfinefs. But thefe are not 
"» fymptomis of pyrexia, nd are manifeftly differént from thofe 
 ~ that notify the introduétion of hydrocephalus, : 

2 habits of the parties ob- 






" ££ Befides, how contrarious are the 
' noxious to thefe two difeafes! You tell us, that perfons liable ta 
’ hydrocephaius have been extremely lively before its commence- 
ment, and of acute underftandings. Very many of them have 
been obferved to poffefs an unufual clearnefs of the tkin, through 
which the veins are ftrongly portrayed, efpecially about the. tem 
ples, forehead, and neck; a fulnefs, prominency, and luftre 
ave been remarked in the eyes ; and in a few cafes the exiftence 

ef a fcrophulous taint has been fufpected, 
E;3 * Contra 
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‘ Contraft thefe tokens ot temperament with thofe which ap 
in apoplettic cafes, and oblerve the refult. Perions of lang Be 
heads and fhort necks, perions o% a corpulent habit, perfons wh) 
have pafied an indolent life, and uled a full diet, efpecially thois ; 
who have indulged in frequent intoxication, are the uiual fub 
jects of apoplexy. Men who have long laboured under a copiow 
and frequent hemorrhc idal difcharge, upon eqther its fuppretlion 
or fpontaneous celiation, are particularly lable to be feized with | 
this diforder. The choleric, tne hy pochondriacal, and thofe pol. . 
fefling what is called an atrabiliary conititution, are alfo fubjed 
to it. Where now in this reprefentation can we trace the fay 
ikin, the blue veins, the plump brilliant eyes, or the fcrophulous 
vitiation, the leading marks of hydrocephalic pre-difpofition ?? 

The obfervations of our author, on the caufes of Aydrocephaly ~ 
internus, are in fome refpecis judicious and proper, but they arg 7% 
by no means new. The definition, which Dr. P. has venturedte == 
give of this. difeafe, is that ‘it may be effentially a fpecies of — 7 
inflammation connected with a plethoric itate, or with a fcrophy | 
lous vitiation, or fometimes with both.’ Pp. 27. ae 

‘ This conclufion is fupported by collateral evidence drawn) « 
from the occurrence of anomalous phenomena in thofe very cafes © 
of the difeafe, wherein itis fuppofed to proceed from the fame S > 
caufe—a watery collection in the cavities of the brain.—For did oe 
a colleftion of this kind always take place, or were.it the parent” 


=; ea 


of the diforder, would not the fymptoms of compreffed brain early 7” 
or conftantly fhow themfelves in a ffriking manner? That they ~ 
do not early appear, in a great number of cafes, muft be univers 
fally acknowledged ; and, that they are not conftantly prefentin ~~ 
every cafe, muft be equally granted; becaufe it is certain, that 7 
whe diftemper has occurred, where thofe fymptoms have been” = 
wanting, even in its advanced ftage.’ a 
In the fecond letter, the author confiders the method of cure, ~~ 
an which he appears to coincide in opinica with Dr. Quin. 3 
The lait. letter contains a detail of a few cafes, the nature of 
which is not clearly pointed out by the hiflory of fymptoms 
which the author has given. 
In thefe letters, the author has, however, difplayed both in 
nuity and accuracy of abfervat 
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j lon, and a full acquaintance ‘a 


with the hiftory of the complaint, 


Aat. xxiv. On the Di rales of the Fecth ; their Origin explained, 
evilh fuccefsful Metheds of removing their moft prevailing Difore i 
tri, and magaging the Tecth in be infant State. To. which art) 
added, Objervations on the Saliva. By Benjamin Walkey, Apo a8 
thecary and Proprietor of the- Vegetable Dentifrige. Small vo 
6: pages. Pricess. Shepperfon and Reynolds. 1793 ie 
Tue obfervations contained in this crude performance are 

frequent'y erroncous and. unimportant. 

founded upon partial and imperfe@ view 


s of the animal econo 
ry 


purpofe, that they can pokibly ferve, 
to the author’s sofrum, 





6 ABT: 


ind of the nature and caufe of difeafe. We fee no ufeful Pe 


except it be that of a paff ’ a 
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They are in general 58. 
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Humpage on the Lymphatic Sy/tem. 


Art. xxv. Phyfologital Refearches into the moft important Parts of 
the Animal Economy. Demonftrating, 1. That the prefent Opinion con- 
cerning the Ufe of the Lymphatic Syjiem is erroueous, and that it does 
mot terminate in the Thoracic Du&. -2. The Difeovery of the great 
Importance and Ufe of the Lymph, of the Lymphatic Glands, and of the 
Lymphatic Syfiem. 3. From the Difcevery of the Ufe of the Lymphatic 
Siem it is demonflrated how Poifns, Se. may be either received or pre- 
vented from entering into the Circulation by Abforption. 4. The Difco- 
very of the Uje of the Brain and its Continuations, its Connection with 
the Nerves, and with the Lymphatic Syfiem. By B. Humpage. 8vo. 
282 pages. Price 5s. in boards. Edinburgh, Mudie; London, 
Murray. 1794. 


Anatomy has lately been cultivated with fo much induftry and 
fuccefs, and that part of it which particularly relates to the lymphatic 
or abforbing fyftem has recently undergone fuch minute inveftigation 
and inquiry, that we hardly expected to have met with any new dif- 


covery ana field, where fo many able and acute obfervers had exercifed 


their ingenuity.and talents. In this refpect, however, we have been 
deceived, fince the author of the prefent refearches fleps forward, and 
boldly claims the honour of a difcoverer, He has indeed difcovered, 
as 4e informs us, that the do¢trines which have bees maintained in 
refpect to the lymphatic fyftem have not the leaft foundation in cither 
fact or obfervation; that they are not fupported by experiment or juft 
seafoning. 

p. 2. * The lymphatic fyftem,’ fays he, * although it has been 
fo much the objet of difcuifion, that many very eminent anatomitts 
have given a great part of their time and ftudy to it, witha view to de- 
monitrate its ufe, yet, as far as 1 have been enabled to confider the 
fubject, appears to be the leaft fatisfaCtorily explained of any part of 
anatomy ; and the arguments and experiments brought in fupport of 
the prefent fyftem, are by no means conclufive. ‘This is a fact of 
which any man may be convinced, who will carefully examine what 
has been advanced on the fubject by different authors; where fo many 
contradictions and irreconcileable difficulties appear, that even thole 
who advanced them acknowledge their inability of clearing them up. 

« But of the moft material part of the fyftem, namely, the lymphatic 

lands, which are placed in vat multitudes in moft parts of the body, 
it is acknowledged by a// auriters, that their ufe is not known, nor 
why they-exift: and as thefe parts are admitted to be an appendage 
of, and connetted with the lymphatic fyftem, I do not hefitate to 
affert, that the real ufe of the lymphatic fyfiem itfelf cannot be known, 
whilit the ufe of thefe glands remain conf fed unknown ; Nor can any 
{yftem be eftablithed, unlefs it can be fhewn what are the ufes of the 
lymphatic glands in the lymphatic fyftem ; as it cannot be fuppofed that 
{uch a great number of glands can be placed in almoft all parts of the 
body, without anfwering fome important purpofe.’ 

We cannot have much hefitation in admitting, that great improve- 
ments may yet be made, both in anatomical and other fciences, by 
patient inveftigation and accurate experiment; bot we are fearful, 
that the author has himfelf payed too little attention to thefe circum- 
&ances in furnifhing the bafis of his zeau doétrine. es 

The opinions of writers in refpect to the lymphatic fyftem are 
Rated by Mr. H, to be the: 
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p. “=~! That it is a fyftem of veffels, which arife from furfaces 
and cavities of every part of the body, and fuppoied to terminate 
in the thoracic duct, which is confidered the common trunk of the 


fyftem ; that its ufe is for the abforption of fluids from all the cavities 7 
and furfaces of the body, and to convey them ito the blood by means }. 
of the thoracic du@t. Of the lymphatic glands, which form a very 7 
material part of this fyitem, and is confidered by all authors, as we ~ 


have already obferved, as an appendage of it, the ufe is not known,’ 

The author will not admit, that the a BI of doctor Hunter 
and other anatomifts prove, that the lymphatics are a fyftem of vetiels 
arifing from furfaces and cavities, and terminating in the thoracic 
du; or that there is no other paffage for the abforbed fluids into the 
blood. His objeétions are however chiefly drawn from the obfer- 
vations of thofe who have written on this fubje¢t; we can obferve 
nothing from experiments made by himfelf. 

P. 31.—* But if the thoracic duct be the trunk of the abforbent 
fyftem, why not injeét that, and fo fill the whole of the lymphatic 
fyftem at once, as we do the blood veffels from their trunks? This 
certainly would be preferable to the injeéting fluids into the blood 
vefiels and glands. Perhaps it may be faid, that inje¢tions will 
not pafs through the minute glands, fo as to fill the fyftem; but this 


cannot be admitted as an objection, becaufe, if we fuppofe that a I. 


fluid fo thick, as the lymph is frequently found to be, can be perpe- 
tually abforbed and pafs through fuch a multitude of glands, from 
the extreme parts of the body, it would certainly appear reafonable to 
fuppofe, that fo volatile a fluid as mercury is, if injected into the tho- 
racic du¢t, would fill the whole of the lymphatic fyftem.’ : 

That the lymphatics may be inje¢ted from the arteries or veins, is 
an opinion, which the author is ftrenuous to fupport; but the folitary 
experiment of Kaau Boerhaave is by no means fufficient on this point. 
Why have we not experiments of the author’s in proof of a conclufion, 
epon the accuracy of which depends the importance and utility of 
his difcovery ? 

From the particular nature and office of the lymphatic glands; the 
dreadfal effects originating from the abforption of poifons; the dif- 
ficulty of matter being tranflated from the head to the extremities; 
the {mallnefs of the fize of the thoracic du€@t; the injetion of mercury, 
water, air, &c., from the blood veflels into the lymphatics, 
concludes, 

P. §2.—* Firft, that the objections and irreconcileable difficulties 
are fo evident, as to demonftrate that the thoracic du@t cannet be con- 
fidered as the termination of the lymphatic fyftem. 

* Secondly, that it is a univerfal law, that all the glands, whofe 
ufes are known, are for the purpofe of fecreting fluids from and not 
into the blood: therefore, there can be no good reafon affigned for 
atierting, that the lymphatic veflels pafs through thefe glands to convey 
fluids into the blood, by means of the thoracic duct, 

* Thirdly, that poifons abforbed, which produce inflammation, 


and frequently fuppuration in various 

; parts of the body, do not produce 
fuch effeéts on the thoracic du€t; therefore it is "coxtaialy fal to 
conclude, that if it were the paflage by which thefe poifons are to 
be conveyed into the blood, it would be liable to the fame or fimilag 
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© effeéts from poifons as the other parts of the fyftem, which mutt deftroy 


the perfon fo affected. 

* Fourthly, that matter is carried from the head to the extremities, 
in a courfe diametrically oppofite to the abforbed fluids. 

« Fifthly, that che thoracic duct is too fmall to be the termination 
ef the lymphatic fyftem, becaufe we find in mof parts of the body, 
finall branches of the lymphatic veffels, many times larger than the 
thoracic dué itfelf, the fuppofed trunk of the fyftem. 

« Sixthly, that injecting the lymphatics from the blood veffels in 
moft parts of the body, and vice verfa, farther demonftrates that the 
shading fyftem cannot terminate in the thoracic duct.’ 

The lacteals are alfo confidered by our author as a diftin® fet of 
veflels ; his arguments in fupport of this opinion are here alfo chiefly 
felected from the more early writers on the fubject, and contain 
nothing new. j; 

if the communication or paflage between the blood veffels and 
lymphatics through the glands be fo evident as the author fuppofes, 
it is fomewhat extraordinary, that anatomilts, who have made repeated 
trials, with a direét view to afcertain the ta¢t, fhould not have been 
fatistied of it’s truth. In regard to the author's remarks refpetting 
the improbability of the injecting fubftance pafling into the 
lymphatics by means of extravafation, or the rupture of veflels, or 
even tranfudation, we cannot fay much, becaufe it feems almoft im- 

offible, that fo many phyfiologitts of acknowledged accuracy fhould 
a been miftaken in thefe refpects. 

On this fubject we fhall, however, infert our author’s opinion of the 
matter, and aifo his chief proof in it’s fupport. 

Pp. 100.—* It will therefore appear, from what has already been 
advanced, that the arguments ufed to deny a direct paflage trom the 
blood vefiels into the lymphatics, by alledging the means of rupture, 
laceration, difeafe, extravafation, or tranfudation, do net by any 
means warrant fuch an affertion or inference; nor can the arguments 
be confidered either fatisfactory or conclufive; and that there is a 
dire natural pajjage from the blood veilels, through the lymphatic 
glands, cannot be fairly difputed or denied; and fuch paflage is 
nothing more than a convolution of the artery, the lymphatics being 
a continuation of the fame vefiel. But as this is a very critical point 
in phyfiology, and that it is of the utmoft importance to have it 
clearly and indifputably determined, as the moft important confi- 
derations will arife from its being eftablifhed, I thall, therefore, only 
mention one more experiment of the many that might be produced, 
in favour of a direct communication from the blood veffels into the 
lymphatics, which I think will fatisfactorily and incontrovertibly 
demonfirate this fact, fuppofing that nothing elfe could be offered in 
its favour, and particularly, as neither the argument of rupture, la- 
ceration, difeafe, or tranfudation, can be afed to controvert it. It 
is this :—If, after feeding an animal, we kill it, and pafs immediately 
a ligature round the lymphatic veffels which come from a lymphatic 
_— the fpleen, for example—we foon find the lymphatic veffels 

lled with lymph, which comes through the gland from the blood 
veffels: that this is the fa€t cannot be diipoved, and if we cut into the 
fubftance of the gland, we find the fame kind of fluid in it as in the 
Jymphatic veffels; which are convincing proofs of a direét paflage 
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‘nto the lymphatics: and that the lymph in the 
hatic vefiels paffed into them through this channel: we only 
Gow that fluids are feparated from the blood, becaufe we find them 
on the various furfaces, and in the cavities of excretory ducts, nto 
which they had been feparated from the blood; as tor inftance: as 
the liver fecretes bile, and the kidney, urine, fo we find thefe fluids 
in their excretory ducts; hence we infer, that they were feparated 
fom the blood by the glands into thofe cavities. Now as it may be 
elterved that the faire Auid is found in the lymphatic glands, in the 


veflels coming from thofe glands, and on the different furfaces, and 
. 7 _~ Pa . . + . . . . *. = 
; the cavities of the body, it is certainly fair to infer, that the lym- 


pbetic veflels are the excretory ducts ot the lymphatic glands: the 
proofs are exact! the fame, and equally conclefive: therefore, THe 
ese OF THE LYMPHATIC GLANDS IS FOR THE SEPARATION OF 
rHE LYMPH FROM THE BL ; 

On this ground Mr. H. infers, that the lymphatic fyflem does not ter- 


in the thoracic duét, according to the common opinion ; that 
the lymphatics and lacteals are therefore feparate fy items of veffels ; that 
traniudation does not occur in either the living or dead body; but 
that every thing to be obferved in it is the effect of organization; 

are excretory ducts to lymphatic glands; and 
that there 3s a direct natural paliage irom the blood veffels through the 
Jymphatic glands in all parts of the body. 


that lympunatic veilels 


According tot dofirine laid down by our author, the origin 
of the lymphatic fyflem is the heart, and it’s termination the various 
meibr parts, and the furface of the body. ‘The lymphatic 
{\ f Nn ~ , 


, he imagines, is compofed of veflels conveying Nymph through 
the lymphatic glands, trom the blood veilels, to all parts of the body, 
for the purpofe of repairing the lofs that is continually fuftained ; but 
chat this is only one part of it’s office, for when it has performed the 
butineis of c mveying the lymph tor the purpofes of repletion, it’s 
veilels become mere empty inbes, and in this ftate they become a fyftem 
of abforbents. Thus we find the lymphatic fyftem performing the 
uble office of conveying Ruids from the blood, and of carrying them 
into it. ‘The analogy of the abforption of plants, which 1s browght 
) fupport of this opinion, is by no means fatisfa¢tory in the prefent 
tnitance. ‘The lymphatic veffels of animals are numeroufly fupplied 
with val es, but in the veilels ot plants we believe no valves have yet 
been difcovered, thefe are theretore mere capillary tubes, If fluids 
pafs rn both directions of the lymphatic veflels, what is the ufe of 
the numerous fets of valves in thefe veffels? It cannot be to prevent 
t] 
t 


retrograde motion of their contents, which would appear to be 
€ prow vie of them. 


_ The ufe Nir. H. has affigned them is the refifting of the propelling 
foree of the heart and arteries, but his arguments in favour of fuch a 
nclufion are not at all] convincing, 
e undoubtedly obferved in thefe refearches fome ingenuity 
afoning, Sut we could alfo hare wifhed to have been convinced 
by the experiments of the author; on fuch a fubjeét facts would 
fave had a much greater weight than aflertiops, however bold or 
pouuye, a. R- 
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NOVELS. 


Aat. xxvi.  Montalbert. A Novel. By Charlotte Smith, In three 
Volumes. 12mo.° p. 842. Price 12s. fewed. Law. 1795. 

To the fertile fancy of this ingentous novelift the public has already 
been indebted for much entertainment ; and it will be found, upon the 
perufal of this new performance, that her inventive powers are by no 
means exhaufted. ‘The ftory is original, natural, and interefting. It 
comprehends a great variety of incidents, combined together with 
the fkill of an experienced artift, to excite, fufpend, and gratify 
euriofity, and to afford the reader a {trong and pleating perception of 
unity of dehgn. The outline is briefly as follows, Rofalie, the he- 
roine of the tale, is the reputed daughter of Mr. Leffington, a count 
curate, in the South Downs, but in the fequel found to be the illegy- 
timate child of Mrs. Vyvian, of a catholic family at Naples. Her 
fon, Charles Vyvian, returning from Italy, brings with him her nephew 
Montalbert, whofe mother, refident in Naples, is a catholic zealot, 
While Rofalie’s reputed father ts apetina to bring about a mar- 
riage between her and Hughion, a young clergyman of coarfe and 
vulgar manners, Montalbert, fuppofing her the daughter of Leflington, 
engages her affections ; and, though her father dies, and leaves her without 
provifion in his will, clandeftinely marries her. Rofalie, who has from 
her childhood enjoyed the confidence and affeétion of Mrs, Vyvian, 
difclofes to her the fecret of her marriage ; but in ambiguous terms, 
whjch lead her to conclude, that R. 1s married to her fon, and 
throw her into violent agitation. ‘The miftake being correéted, Mrs, 
Vyvian relates her ftory, which forms one of the moft interefting 
parts of the novel ; from which Rofalie learns, that the is the daughter 
of Mr. Ormfby, a gentleman whofe prefent refidence is unknown; 
and that, at her birth, Mrs. Leflington, through her friendfhip of her 
mother, had fecretly received her as a twin child, and brought her 
up as part of her family. Montalbert, who had inthe mean time 
vifited Italy, now returned, and prevailed upon his wile to accompany 
him to Sicily, where, by means of a friend, count Alozzi, fhe is 
provided with a retreat near Meffina. After refiding a fhort time here, 
while Montalbert is at Naples, a dreadful earthquake happens, which 
drives her from her habitation, Putting herfelf under the proteétion 
of Alozzi, fhe is condu¢ted by him to Naples; where Alozzi, who 
entertained a criminal paffion for her, keeps her in concealment. She 
finds means however, to convey a letter to fignora Belcaftro, the mother 
of Montalbert, who had returned to Sicily on the report of the earth- 
quake. By this letter, Rofalie hopes to reconcile that haughty woman 
to her fon’s marriage; but it has no other effect, than to kindle her 
indignation, and prompt her to revenge, She employs roflians to fieze 
her in the night, and convey her to a diftant caitle on the fea coaft, 
where fhe remains for fome time imprifgned.—At length accident lands 
upon the coaft an englifhman, Mr. Walfingham, a young man of 
exalted character, who is endeavouring by travelling to relieve his mind 
from the angaifh of grief for the lols of Leonora, to whofe memory 
he has vowed eternal conftaney. This generous young man difcovering 
the fituation of Rofalie, becomes her deliverer, and conduéts her to 
England, ia order.to reftose herto her family, Montalbert, who in the 
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mean time hes cained intelligence of her voyage, 1s come over from 
Sicily in fearch of her; but various circumitances Jeading him to fuf- 
pect her infidelity, upon difcovering her refidence and that of Wal 
fingham, without waiting for an explanation, he challen es him, and 
gives him, as he fuppofes, a mortal wound, At this tame, Ormbby, 
Rofalie’s tather, arrivesin England. ‘The honourable and generous con- 
duét of Walfingham is fully cleared up by means of a journal, which 
Rofalic had kept through the whole courfe of her late adventures. 
The parties are reconciled. Ormfby fettles a handfome provifion 
upon bis fon and daughter ; and they live in peaceful and happy re- 
tirement. 

This ftory is filled up with a variety of fubordinate incidents; and 
is related in a ftyle not particularly elegant, or entirely free from in- 
accuracies, but on the whole eafy and natural. The characters are all 
well fuited to the ftory, except perhaps, that Mrs. Leffington has a 
mind too vulgar and uncultivated, to be the intimate friend of the 
highly accomplifhed Mrs. Vyvian; and that the chara¢ter of the ro- 
mantic lady Llancarric, however natural, might very well have been 
fpcred. Several of the vulgar chara¢ters introduced into the ftory, are 
drawn with humour. On the whole, though this novel 1s neither 
deeply pathetic, nor greatly enriched with defcription or fentiment, it 
is a pleafing tale well told, which, we have no doubt, will be favour- 
ably received by thofe, who have formerly admired the produétions of 
the pen of Mrs. S, 


Arr. xxvit. Secrecy: or, the Ruin of the Rock. By a Woman, 
3 Vols. 12mo. 740 pages. Price gs. fewed. Lane. 

Tue ftory of this novel, though in feveral parts improbable and 
extravagant, is well contrived to enforce the moral hinted in the title, 
that artitice and fecrecy, however ingenioufly managed, or apparently 
neceijary, are inftruments not to be employed without danger: or, in 
the words of Shakefpeare, chofen by the author as the motto of her 
ftory, 

* Difguife! 1 fee thou art a wickednefs, 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much,’ 


_ The outline is as follows. Mr. Valmont, a man wrapped in the 
impenetrable felfifhnefs of high birth, who in his youth was curbed 
in his ambition and betrayed in his love, having fecluded himfelf from 
fociety, and carrying with him jnto folitude a large ftock of pride, 
{cliithnefs, and love of power, takes under his protection an orphan 
niece, Sibella, the heirefs of the family eftate, and Clement, an 
adopted fon, the child of a neighbouring cottager, determining that 
they fhould afterwards marry, and take his name. In Valmont’s 
cattle they grow up together, and of courfe form a mutual attachment, 
which, when Sibella reaches the age of fixteen, is fuddenly inter- 
rupted oy a ftern order from Valmont, that Clement fhould go out into 
t! ¢ world, to experience it’s difappointments, without falfering hime 
felt to be entangled by it’s faares. During the abfence of Clement, 
whilit he becomes captivated by a new muittrefs, Janetta, his friend 
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cough acquainted with the mutual paffion of Clement and 
0 felt loved by Sibella’s only female friend Caro+ 
forms the romantic projet of affuming a hermit’s drefs, 
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and takes up his refidence on a rock contiguous to the caftle, with no 
other hope than that of fometimes beholding the objett of his adora- 
tion, as the vifited her favourite grove. At the fummons of Valmont, 
Clement, duped and jilted by Janetta, returns with renewed affection 
to Sibella; but ftill under the prohibition, not to confider her in any 
other light than as a fifter. Incurring his difpleafure by attempting to 
practice upon him concealment and talfhood, he is again fent awa 
with cool in his pocket, with acommand to go to London, and choofe 
his profeffion. ‘The fond Sibella, before the cruel feparation, gives 
herfelf, aeithout the ceremony of marriage, into the arms of her Clement, 
and they exchange vows of perpetual union. Marden, after receiving 
from his friend, who is ignorant of his romantic attachment, infor- 
mation of this contraét, ftill continues his fecret vifits to his hermitage ; 
and Clement, having prevailed upon Sibella to conceal their contract 
from her uncle, obeys his mandate and departs. In the mean time, 
lord Kelmar, a ruiped gametter, forms a plan for ftealing the heirefs, 
in hopes of repairing his fortune by an eftate of fix hundred a year. 
Whilft this wicked plot is carrying on, another plan, of a more ge- 
nerous kind, is formed by the hermit, to refcue Sibella out of the 
hands of hertyrant. Each project is on the point of being completed, 
when, at the moment that Sibella imagines the is entrufting her perfon 
to the protection of her Clement’s friend Murden, fhe 1s feized by 
lord Felmar and his attendants, and conveyed away to a place of con- 
cealment, where he determines to marry her; but, upon difcovering 
her condition, he abandons his project, and determines to reftore her to 
her triends. ‘The faithlefs Clement; in the mean time, is enticed into 
a marriage with a rich widow, Caroline’s mother, Mrs. Afhburn. ‘The 
fhock of this event overpowers the diftreffed Sibella, and fhe is thrown 
into premature labour. Aftera fhort interval, Murden, who had been 
frantic for her lofs, is admitted into her prefence, and expires in her 
arms; and foon afterwards Sibella herfelf expires with thefe words on 
her lips; * tell all the world to be fincere; my fecrets have deftroyed 
me; oh! that fatal contra¢t !’ 

The whole charaéter of Murden is unnatural, and his conduét ex 
travagant beyond all idea of probability. But the ftory is on the 
whole amufing and interefting : and is written in eafy, animated, and 
varied language; not however without inaccuracies, of which we mutt 
particularly mention a blunder, which we perpetually meet with in 
oom that of fubftituting /ay for die: ¢ the letter was /aying upon the 
tabie,’ 


Arr. xxvitt. The Motto; or Hifory of Bill Woodcock, In tave 
Volumes. By George Brewer, 12mo. Price 6s. fewed,  Sael, 
1795+ 

_ Tuts isa plain tale of common life, which, though not heightened 

into romantic extravagance by a luxuriant fancy, or much indebted 

to refinement of tafte for literary embcllifhment, may be rcad with 
amufement and intereft. ‘Though it defcribes low chara¢ters, and ex- 
hibits low fcenes, and fome of them of the comic kind, it is ftrictly 
moral in it’s tendency. Intruth, the ftory is fo far from being adapted 
to encourage licentious principles or manners, that it is, in a degree 

Rot very common ig novels, a religious performance, With humors 
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‘ 
cus deferiptions of manners, are mixed very grave and ferions refets 
tions, In one particular the hiftory of Bill Woodcock refembles that 
of Triftram Shandy; the author has fepprs fo far out of the ufual 
track, as to introduce into his novel a fermon; we cannot however 
promife our readers, that they will find either in the novel, or in the 
fermon, any great refemblance to the original and excentric productions 


of Sterne. 


Arr. xxx. The Evening Walk: a@ fentimental Tale. Interfperfed 
vith Poetic Scraps. By a Youth of Seventeen. i2zmo. 185 pages. 
Price 3s. fewed. Walker. 1795 
Tre author of this tale declares, that it was po/itively written at feven- 

teen years of age, and before he had read any novel whatever: and 

we can eafily credit the declaration; for his tale bears every mark of 
juvenility and literary inexperience. It feems to have been written 
without any other preconcerted plan, than that the heroine, who has 
been torn from her lover, fhould by fome means or other have him re- 
fored to her.—Though the whole plot, to bring about this fortunate 
ifue, is comprized within a fingle volume, the writer flies off, in the 
coorfe of his tale, into two or three epifodical ftories. However, a 
fentimental tale will perhaps be thought the better for bearing marks of 
negligence ; or, fiill more probably, the literary defeéts of the piece, 
will, with many readers, be forgotten in the tender fympathy of fenti- 
ment, which fuch a clutter of love adventures will excite. ‘The poetic 
fcraps are very plentifully interfperfed through the volume, but we 
think with very litde advantage to the production. O. S. 





THEOLOGY. 
Art. XXX. Advice ta a Student in the Univerfity, concerning the 
Qualifications and Duties of a Minifter of the Go/pel in the Church 
ef Eveland. By John Naplcton, p. p. Canon Refidentiary of 
Herctord, Chaplain to the Lord Bifhop of Hereford. 8vo. 
47 p+ Oxtord, Fletcher and Co.; London, Rivingtons. 179%: 


Since the period in which Chryfoftom wrote his celebrated 


treatiic ** on the Priefthood,” and even fince the time when 
bifhop Burnet’s ‘* Patioral Care”? appeared, the ftate of fociety, 
ana ot OC MTas, has undergone fuch material changes, that a new 
manual of advice to ftudents in divinity, and to young divines, 
was a work much wanted. ‘The undertaking, as far as it may 
De > the character of future religious teachers, 
iuncture to public inftruction, is a very important 

| trom the great tearcity of treatifes of this kind, it may 
be tnfern l, that it has been univerfally felt to be attended 
with grca Gficlts, "Dr. Ns i in many refpeds well qualified 
iN is KnOWiedge ot general fcience and literature, 


and his acquaintance 


‘ 1, . > . . 
i e with the profeifional ftudies of the clerical 
character, appear to | 


be extenfive. He feems very fenfible of the 
momentos nature of the charge, which devolves upon the chrif- 


— reg and well aware how defirable it is, that the office 
uld be fupported with dignity, and executed with ability and 


diligence : 
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Napleton’s Advice to a Student in the University. 63 
diligence: and his ftyle, the leading characters of which are claf- 
fical purity, luminous pertpicuity, and dignified fimplicity, is pe- 
culiarly fuitable to didadtic treatifes of this kind. The plan of 
the work is copious ; the arrangement inethodical; and the mna- 
rerials fo various, as plainly to fhow, that the performance 1s 
not a hafly produdtion, but the refult of deliberate reflection. 
Dr. N. treats diftinetly on the importance and refponfibility of 
the paftoral ofice; on the preparation neceflary for deacon’s, and 
tor pricit’s orders ; on the adminiitration of the public fervices 5 
the compofition of fermons ; private initraction and admonition 5 
on perional conduct ; and On refidence, Under each of thefe 
heads, the young itudent in divinity will meet with much good 
and ufeful advice. The fubject of the compofition of fermons is 
treated at large, and, with an exception afterwards to be men- 
tioned, we are of opinion, very judicioufly. The author’s in- 
ftructions concerning ftyle are excellent. ; He allows the young 
preacher an indulgence, which we think highly proper, becaufe at 
the fame time that it tacilitates his labours, it can fcarcely tail 
ro increafe the ufefulnefs of his public fervices. Intlead of ree 
quiring him to indite the whole of every fermon himfelf, he per 
mits him to make a free ufe of the fermons of others, always, 
however, tranfcribings and altering them, to adapt the matter, 
method, and language, according to his beft judgment, to the 
underftandings and extyencies of his congregation, and to his 
own manner cf thinking and fpeaking. From this part of the 
work we fhall copy the following exceltent rules for compolitions 
p. 58. * Accuftom yourlelf to the ule of proper (i. c. not figu- 
rative) terms, and of a clear, orderly, fyntax or conftruction. 
This will not only belt repreient your thoughts to the minds of 
others, but will even affilt you alfo in arranging and deducing 
them in your own: as the diagram which aids the mathematician 
in demonitrating his theorem to another, had been previoufly 
ufetul to him in | 
is the element o 
in due time, wit 


+ 
4 


inveiligating it for himfelf. This fimple form 
feminal principle of all good ftyle; and wil, 
1 proper attention and culture, unfold itfelf in 
figurative terms and all the variety of conftruction, according to 
the genius of the writer, the kind of compofition, the nature of 
the f{ubject, and the fuppofed comprehenfion of the reader or 
hearer. Secondly: fet the flatement of the poing before you, 
and the proof or illuitration of it, proceed in orderly progreffion, 
and by fhort fleps; in fuch manner that each preceding fentence 
may be intelligible without the aid of the following ; although 
the fentence following may afterwards, ex abundanu, refle? a 
light on the preceding. ‘This rule is advantageous, I believe, to 
all compofition ; but is efpecially fuited toan oral difcourfe; and 
ftill more particularly to one delivered in a mixt affembly; wherein 
the mind not having to look back, nor perhaps always capacity to 
anticipate, fhould be put in clear and full poffeffion of one propofi- 
tion, before it is carried on to another: and may thus obtainacom- 
plete view and comprehenfion of the fubject in an orderly fuccef- 
Sion of its parts, although i; could oot have {een it diflinfly in 
a lefs 


~~ 
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a lefs regular difribution, or have embraced it in the whole 
together. ; 7 

* You may perhaps conceive that this exacinefs of method 
will favour too much of logical or mathematical formality. Be 
affured, it will lead you into no fuch difgrace. The more intel. 
ligent part of your audience may perhaps difcern, that you have 
tubibed feime of the fpirit of thefe wholefome difeiplines, though 
you have left the body in the fchools. ‘They may pothbly ob- 
ferve, in the happy arrangement of your thoughts and expref- 
fions, a refemblance of fome good author, whofe native genius 
and difcernment, fpving at a glance the belt forms of compofition, 
may have led him directly to the practice without the theory ; as 
poets and orators exited before critics and philologers. But thefe 
yare phenomena aflord no reafon, why later writers in every 
kind may not improve their fenfe and tafte by the precepts, as 
well as the examples, of thofe who have fuccefsfully gone be- 
fore them. And indeed it is almof probable that the beit preachers 
of the lait and prefent age, having by much previous reading 
acquired a fund of knowledge and command of language, formed 
their ftyle and manner upon well digefled rules and approved 
models ; as well for the attainment of general excellence, as for 
the adapting of the character of their compofition to the particus 
ar purpofes which they bad in view. It cannot be fuppofed 
that the copious vein of bifhop Taylor was not erfriched and 
puritied, by that abundance of claffical and critical learning with 
which his mind was ftored: that habits of clofe thought and 
nreditation did not enable Dr. Barrow to exhauit every fubject 
which he touched, to arrange his abundant matter in the beft 
order, and to comprife it within the fmalleft dimenfions: or, 
that the accurate, inveitigating manner of Mr. Norris proceeded 
more trons the clearnefs of his natural underftanding, than from 
his carly application to the inftrumental art of logic, and the pres 
paratory difcipline of metaphyfics. Meruop will infruct and 
picaie every hearer: the educated may reter his information 
and fatistaction to fome fuch principles as I have attempted to 
delineate; the uneducated will derive his from the unobferved 
operation of the fame caufes; his plain underitanding will be 
atited inthe reception of truth by that **ucip orDER,” which 
ts as COngental tothe human mind, and as neceffary to it’s diftinct 
vihon, as the element alluded to is to the eye and the fight ; 
which we find and admire in every production of nature, and 
which we endeavour to imitate in every work of art; which we 
hence pretume to be agreeable to every created underitanding, 
ami therefore to the {upreme creative intelligence himfelf. 

* I have aévifed you to begin with proper terms, becaufe they 
are more ungular and definite in their fenfe, and confequently 
bets diable to miiapprehenhon, than figurative. For a fimilar 
mad pie, dab yi ech generally to prefer a pure englifh 
me hae ok ee of foreign extraction. Our lan- 
gree ae certainly been much enriched, ay Frye and of- 
wameuted, Dy the numberlefs words which it has meorporated 


rom the greek, and :;om the latin and it’s offsprings, particularly 
she 
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the french. Many of thefe are fo n aturalized, and fo interwoven 
with our common phrafeology, that it is not eafy, without fome 
confideration, to dittinguifh the n from the natives ; nor 1s it ne- 
ceflary to exclude them ; and it will fometirhes furprife an at- 
tentive obferver, to fee how well even fome of the obfcurtr of 
them are underftood by the tnlearned. But many others are 
perfectly unintelligible tothem. The “aftrudtive preacher wilt 
therefore conftantly have his cye upon this difference; and con- 
fider to which of thefe claffes his terms and phrafes belong.” 
Where we find fo much to approve, it is with regret that we 
obferve any thing to cenfure. Yet we cannot help ‘taki ing notice 
of what appears to us to be a material def fect, or rather errour, 
in the courte of advice here offered to young divines * which is, 
that the plan of preparatory ftudy 1s confined within the narrow 
limits of the eftablifhed fyftem of belief. If it be of importance 
to the general diffufion and progrefs of knowledge, that public 
inftruétors fhould take a wide compafs in their ftudies, and thould 
be free from all reftraint in their refearches after truth, what mutt 
be thought of the following courfe of theological ftidy ? To 
prepare for deacon ’s orders, readon the Old Teftament thé english 
verlion, with the commentaries of bifhop Patrick and Mr. Lowth, 
oceafienally confulting the Septuagint; Ufher’s Annals of the 
Old and New Teftament; Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and 
New Teftament ; Stillingfleet” s Origines Sacré ; bifhop Skerlock’s 
Ditcourfes on Prophecy. ‘—On the New Teitament read the Gof- 
els and the Acts of the Apoftles, with Trapp’s, Hammond’s, and 
Vhitby’s Comme ‘ntaries ; confulting se bondils Poole’s Sy- 
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t esr then read the Epiilles to become maftet of their literal 
t couitruction, and to have a good general idea of the fubje&t and 
, {cope of each, Next read bifhop Pearfon’s Expofition of the 
Creed; bifthop Burnet’s Expofition of the Articles of the Church 





of Eneland. Of englith fermons read thofe of Tillotfon, Barrow, 
Bull, Sha , bifhop Taylor, and Notris. For prieft’s orders read 
the Epitles, with the affiftance of Hammond, Whitby, Poole’s 
Synopfis; and Locke, with the caution of not allowing any weight 
to his opinion on the paflages, which have reference to the divi- 
nity of our Lord, and the afcenfion of the Holy Spirit, in tranf- 
lating and explaining which his mind feems to be under a bias: 
next read Jenkins on the reafonablenefs and certainty of the 
chriftian retigion; Leflie’s Short Method with the Deifts; Kid- 
der’s Demon itration of the Me ‘fah ; Grotias de Veritate Chrifliane 
Relizgionis, and Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet: Bennet’s confutation 
of popery ; Abridgement of the London Cafes, and confutation 
of Quakerifi and fermons of Atterbury, Rogers, Sherlock, 
Jortin, irburton, Secker, Hurd, Porteus, and f. Leland. 
After Press hg thus ftudied the evidences, doctrines, and precepts 
of revelation, in ah order of inquiry, the reverfe of that which 
has been co.nmonly purfued, and which appears moft natural, 
| the fludent is in{tructed to proceed to the ftudy of the principles 
: éf natutal religion, in Dr. Clarke’s Difcourfes on the Being and 
Attributes of God, and Butler’s Analogy. To thefe dinates 
. B for fludy, Dr. N, adds a caution to the young divine, not at 
VOL, XX1l4 F prefent 
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prefent to meddie with any writer, however excellent, who 
maintains or t infin ites pofitions der ogatory or dtfrefpectful to 


o 


revealed religion, or to any of it’s eflential doctrines. Among FY 
the writ ings thus for the prejent proferibed, are partict larly men. | 2 
tioned, thofe of Hu me, Y oltaire, Bolingbroke, and Gibbon, and 7 ¢ 
the rheological romances of Dr. Priefttey. When we compare this He & 
narrow wane meagre courte of,t heological ftudy with that laid down Fae © 


in Dr Doddride e’s letiures, as lately enlarged by Dr. Kippis, gy ™ 
and recollect how many important pt 'blications on the evidences We 
and dottrines of revel: ition, and how many excellent volumes of 
fcripture criticifm, and of fermons, are kept out of fight in this 
work, without fome acquaintance with the principal “of which 
no man can be competent to judge fairly and decide impartially, | 
we find ourtelves conitrained to confider this publication, rather 
as a directory for making wp a clergyman of the eftablifhed church, 
the fyftem of which is at all events to be taught and fupported, 
than as a guide to the ftudies and duties of a religious initrucor, 


WN 
whofe butinefs it is to aid the progrefs of knowledge, as well as th 
to promote the practice of virtue. : 

‘ th 


Art. xxxt- 42 Analyfis of Paley’s View of the Evidences of | Y | . 
« oe Life In Three 'p arts. Part fA Of the dire&l Hiftorical , ™ 
Evidence f Chr iftian: ity, and wherein it ts diftinguifbed from the 
Evidence of other Miracles. Part II. Of the Auxiliary Evidence 1 
of Chriftianity. Pa art Ill, A brief Confideration of fome popular 


Objeciions. Svo. S84 pages. Price 2s. Robinfons. 1795. . 

Tue high opinion we entertain of Dr. Paley’s view of the lc: 
evide nces of chriftianity has been fully expreffed by the pains, li 
which, in our review of the work, we took to lay before our 99 A 
readers a corre&t analyfis of it’s contents. While it attords us tae 1: 
pleature to find, that the brief fketch of thefe important argue 7 fc 
IETS, M hich we were able to bring within our limits, is approved 
by the editor of this publications, we are happy in feeing the fame. = W 
defign executed with creat fidelity and. judgment upon a larger 7 N 


fcale. We agree with him in the hope, that Dr. Paley’s ex+> He f{ 
cellent work wall be the means of exciting, atnong the friends of [ae fi 
inquiry, that degree of attention to the great queilion, whether r 
chriftianity be true, which the fubject fee ems to demand. Theedi- 93d 
tor dec] lares, 1 hat he has had no other object in view, in drawing ae f 
up this analylis, than to obtain a more general difeafion of this: = ‘ff 
moft important ot all « quel tions : and we muft recommend this judi. Mv 
cious fummary ot the argument to the particular attention of, 0 
thofe, who are difpofed to ftudy the fubject, as ac {mirably fuited I; 
to furnifli them with a methodical clue in their inquiries, and as h 
an excelic it fy] ilabus or text boc ky in yr rom when interleavedy, 


may be inferted, in th eit proper places, erences and quotations) P 
for the further adacidesion ot the fubjet . ne 
t 


Agr. xxxut, Observations in Anfewer to Mr. Thomas Paine’s “ Age of 
Neajon.”” By the Rew, William Jackfon, now a. Prifoner in thé 
New Prifon, Dublin, on a ney of High-Treafon,  $vQq 
92 pages. Price 2s, Ridgway, 1795. . 
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Our readers are, doubtlefs, informed of the unhappy manner, in 
which the life of the ingenious author of this publication has termie 
nated ; and when they obferve how meritoriouily his moments of foli- 
tude were employed during his confinement in prifon, will regret the 
unfortunate circumftances, which have fo prematurely deprived fociety 
of a member, whofe talents at leaft qualified him for extenfive ufeful- 
nefs. Due allowance being made for the uncommon difadvantages, 
under which this pamphlet was written, ic mult be acknowledged to 
be an extraordinary performance. Without the help of books, the 
writer makes many general references to authors, and many allufions 
to hiftory, which fhow a confiderable extent of reading, and ftrength 
of memory. Of the flate of mind in which it was written, and the 
fincerity of the writer’s religious faith, the reader may judge from the 
account, which he gives of himfclt and his views at the clofe of the 
pamphlet. 

Pp. 70.—* Like Mr. Paine, I write from the fulnefs of convidtion. 
My oppofition to his tenets is as cordially fincere, as his defence of 
them. 1] believe in the truth of revelation ; after having read every 
thing written againft it that 1 could meet with, Mine is not a pros 
| feflional faith ; 1t arifes from having fearched into the evidence at an 
P adult period, unfhackled by any church fyftem, and totally uncon- 


DH nected with profeflion. ‘This fearch was profecuted for my own fatis- 


m | arrived at ano 


© faction; and, going a different way to work from that of Mr. Paine, 
a ppofite conclufion. Every man fhould do the fame; 
© for, to ufe an expreflion of chancellor Bacon, it is a matter that 


» ‘* comes home to every man’s bofom.” At my early outfet in life I 


me came to this« antry as one of the fuite of lord Brifto), appointed lord 


He lieutenane: he engaged himfelf to do every thing for me | could with. 


After waiting fome time for his arrival, a change took place in Eng- 
land, and he was fuperfeded ; there began, and there ended my pro- 

: feflonal views. From that period to the preient, l have flood ona 
Oe diferent ground. ‘The hand which now holds this pen, and the God 
@ who has on a variety of occafions directed it, have been my fupporters. 


Se My life h S been a concatenation of athi¢tive circumftances - a difaftrous 


feries of contingent woes. Lofs of property and relatives by fire; 
fingular cafualty, and agonizing difeafe. Nearly a third portion of 
my exiftence has been confumed in watching the ceafelefs depredations 
death was making on thofe moit dear to me. Heavy calamities! Ag 
fuch they ftaggered my nature, for we are only men, but they did not 


Oe fhake my reliance. 1 mentally gravitated to the centre of being, and 


| 


me was fuftained by Almighty power in the orbit of life. To have this 


eS 5 Opportunity of defending what | mott folemnly believe to be the reves 
fee iation of that Almighty power, affords me coniolatory pleafure. It is 


happine(s growing out of misfortune; good deduced from evil.’ 

The writer modeftly confeffes the detects of his produttion, and 
pleads in excufe, that he writes in a prifon, after nearly eleven months 
confinement 1n a fingle room; and that out of many books he wanted 
to confult as authorities, he was able to procure only one. In thefe 
circumftances an elaborate defence of revelation was not to be exe 
pected ; and we are not furprifed, that we do not meet with much no-« 
velty, or that after the feveral anfwers to Mr, Paine’s Age of Reafon 
which have already appeared, we do not find much occafion to lay 
before our readers the contents of ae pamphlet, either ia extraéts, or 


. ia 
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sa the form of analyfis. ‘Thefe obfervations are rather curfory frie He” 
tures on Mr. Paine, intended to expofe his ignorance, negligence, vee t 
or unizirnefs, than a clofe and accurate ftatement of the gener ae 
grounds and reafons of the clhiriftian faith, : 
; ag t 


° }- ee x 
Arr. xxxitr. The Moral Law confidered as a Rule of Life to Believers, ae 
Defigued as an Antidote to Antinomiani/m. By Samuel Barder. 12mo, WE oe tt 


. ae 


~g pages. Price rs. Button. 1795+ 0 

Soow after the commencement of the reformation, the doétrine of 7 = 
Luther was oppofed by a fect, which arofe at Ifleben in Saxony, under roe 
John Agricola, who taught, that chriftians are releafed from the obli. eae 
‘ation of obedience to the moral law, This feét, diftinguifhed by the 7% 
name of antinomians, afterwards fpread into other countries, and to 
the prefent day 1s not wholly extin¢et. ‘The author of this {mall tra 
is apprehenfive of great injury to the caufe of religion from the preva Z 
lence of fuch pernicious dottrines, and writes to eftablifh the etema 


ty 








» of the moral law as a rule of life, and to expofe the abfar 


dity and mifchievous tendency of the contrary do¢trine. The piece 
vritten in a neat and perfpicuous ftyle; and among thofe, who ar 
danger of being feduced into the theoretical hbertinifm of the ante? 


>. 6 on 
lian fecty may be ufeful, of 
Arc. xxxtv. The Comforts of Arabella, the Daughter of Amanda We ~ 
4 Dial . 

tomo. 8: pages. Price is. Johnfon. Be 

, ° e ‘ o © - “eR 
fxstean of a love ftory, which the title of this book might feem | on 


‘oc promife, the reader will meet with a narrative of the inftro¢tion 79 
ziven by a mother to her daughter on various religious topics, and of 7] 
: yniolation which thefe afforded to a mind oppretied with trouble. 7% 
ihefe theological leffons are rather of the fpeculative than the prace 0% 
tical kind, and ere intended to inculcate the fentiments commonly cal: | ae 
cd axisarran concerning the fimplicity of the divine nature, the bene 99) 


nce of the deity, the foundation of the chriftian hope, of future 7 


ippineis, and the like; and to fhow, that this fyftem is better adapted, | 2 
than anv other, to become the fource of comfort under affliction. The? 
piece is drawn up in plain language, without any of the embellifhments 7 
ot fine writing ; but contains confiderations well deferving the atten = 
rion of fuc! young perfons, as have had few opportunities of being ins | 
tracted in the principles of religion. 
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A k re XXXV. Twelve Difcourfes on different SubjeBs. By Georgt ie 
aa liuatingford, p.p. Warden of Sr. Mary’s College, Win a 
a vO. 338 pages. Price ¢s. in boards. Cadell and gay 
avics. 170% om 
AmonG feholars Dr. H.’s former produ@ions have given him 

2 atitinguithed place. Among divineg the prefent volume of fem 
ons will entitle him to rank with credit as a preacher. ‘The thed- 
aitenets, upoa which thefe difcourfes are framed, are thofe of] 


the ct rch of Logtand in their ftrict acceptation ; and the author 
explictaly declares, that, after having deliberately examined thefe dot 
trines with the moit fcrapulous inquiry, he, in his moft mature judg. : 
nent, formed on irrefittible coavidtion, acknowledges and embraees 
then as tounded on ftreth, _ Thefe dotirines are in this volume dé 
cvercd in a High tone of decifion and authority, without any fuch af 


4) 


gumentative 
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| gumentative or critical difcuffions, as might be neceffary to convince 
® thofe readers, whofe minds are diiturbed by heretical doubts; but 
D) they are expreffed in a correct and manly flyle, and are accompanied 
©) with practical inflru¢tions and exhortations. ~The reader will fnd in 
 thefe fermons no affected brilliancy, or iaufhy declamation, but he 
> will meet with ftrong proofs of good fenfe, a well furvifhed under 
ftanding, and a tafte formed upon the pureft models, Select quota- 
» tions and illuftrations are occafionally introduced, in notes, from the 
) writings of the ancients ; and an appendix is annexed, containing au- 
thorities, which prove, that expectations of future exiltence have pres . 
© vailed univerfally throughout the world. ‘Ihe fubjects of thefe dif- 
© courfes are, the Duty of Minifters to preach the Gofpel and it’s genu- 
~ > ine Doéttrines ; on receiving the Gofpel with Mecknefs and Humility ; 
> F on Redemption through Chrift; Duty of accepting and obferving the 
© Goflpel Revelation, and of paying religious Worfhip to Chritt ; Jefus. 
) is the Chrift and the Son of God, proved particularly from St. 
John’s Gofpel ; the Jews inexcufable for judging according to Ap- 
> pearances; onthe Choice of Friends, and reading the Scriptures ; 
> the Neceflity of Vigilance and Prayer; Victory by Faith, over ex- 
anti-fe) ternal Condition, inward Temper, and Infirmities of Mortality ; the 
~~ Satisfaétions derived from Religion are more pure, permanent, and 
+ effectual towards the Atttainment of Happinefs, than the Pleafures of 














ols : the World; on Thankfgiving for the Fruits of the Earth; God the 
> original Author of all Bleffings enjoyed by Man, 

f ' From the Sermon on the Choice of Friends, we quote asa {pecie 

cem ; 


neem F > «men the following judicious remarks. 
NO OP, 177, Although the pfalmift moft powerfully diffuades us 
. from contratting intimacies with the vicious and wicked, yet he does 
uble, © not fall into that rigid and fupercilious aufterity, which would pro- 
prac« = hibit @// intercourfe with men as they chance to be found in a mixed 
’ cal - multitude. There is a wide difference between forming intimacies 
benes ©) with particular perfons, and tranfacting the common concerns, or 
ifure “| following the common purfuits of life, with the public in general. In 






pted, © the forming of intimacies we muft be fcrupulous: in tranfacting of 
The > bofinefS with the public, and in difcharging the ordinary duties of 
nents civil fociety, we muft be content to take men as we find them. WNa- 
ten: ture and reafon point out the propricty, and even the neceffity, of 





7 waking this diftinétion in cafes widely different. 
_ © Man is born for fociety ; and feels in his mind an irrefigtible pros 
| penfity to mingle with the company and engagements of his fellows 





















orge creatures. In the common intercourfe of life, and the general bufinefs 
“a © of the world, it is utterly impoffible for the moft prudent and cautious 
a ~ 


| perfon to avoid a// connexion with others whofe character perhaps may 
oy be fufpicious, or whofe principles and practice may be highly cen- 
) furable. Should any man be fo unreafonable as to expect {trict morals 
» inevery individual member of an extenfive community ; or fhould any 
he fo morofe as to withhold all converfe with perfons perhaps more 
vicious and more imprudent than himfelf, fuch a man would fhow 
neither experience in the frailties of human nature, nor chriftian cha- 
rity in bearing with condefcenfion and lenity the imperfections of 
others, It is the duty of every individual to look well to himfelf; to 
correct what is vicious in his own condut; to rectify what, is erra- 
Acous in his own judgment; to watch over himfelf with unremitted, 
3 vigilance ; 
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vigilance ; and then to keep himfelf not unconnefed with the world, 
laut w»/ullied by it. If by uniform adherence to virtue and piety he 
mav filently admonifh others through the force of example, or if in 
féafonable opportunities of prudent infinuation he may inftruct, by 
centle counfels, thofe who have candour enough to receive advice, 
fach an an, by living and mixing with fociety, will produce in it in- 
faitely more moral cood, than if he were in peevifhnefs to defilt from 
taking his fhare in the common concerns of mankind and the world, 

¢ Still however, in thefe commendations of the patience and fore 
bearance with which every good man fhould concutt himfelf in carry. 
ing on the general affairs of fociety at large, no arguments can be 


found, no reafons can be implied for the defence of particular intima. | 


cies with the debauched and wicked. When the duties of his ftation 


ate fully difcharged, fociety has no farther claim on any man; It re | 
mains with himielf, in his private capacity, to feleét thofe friends 


whom he may moft approve, and to follow thofe purfuits which he may 


think moft agreeable. To his own folly muft it be imputed, if he 


make a wrong choice either in his friendfhips or his retired employs | 


ments. He is warned by experience, he is warned by reafon, he ts 


warned by the word of God, to contraét no intimacies with the wicked, 


to fice the contagion of * evil communications,” to abftain from ; 
every thing which in any degree may tend to violate innocence OF COfs 


rupt the foul.’ 


ArT. XXXVI. 
Ch iftian Purity, 
Hofpital, on Wednefday April 22, 1795; being the Anniverfary of the 
Jufitution. By Samuel Lord Bifhop of Rochefter, 4to. 20 pages 
Price 1s. Robfon. +1795. 

READING a: 


we mutt receive God’s promifes in fuch wife as they be generally fet 


The Enjovments of the future Life, and the true Notion of ~ 
a Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen ~~ 


as we do in one of the thirty nine articles, * furthermore 77# 


forth in holy Scripture,’ we are a little furprifed, to find an orthodox ay 


prelate fo far violating this modeft injunttion, as to ftep beyond the 
general defcriptions of a future flate given in Scripture, into philofo 
phical {peculations concerning the | 
vided for the faints in glory. From the fympathy between foul and 


body, which is the nec ffary conf guence of their union, the bifhop of 


} anterc ha } ° P ° . . 
Rocheiler infers, that the good, ina future ftate of retribution, will 


enjoy corporea 
produced by 


} } 


we nal hie S ap + 
Cxternal Odcets acting 
yart at ikea , CON 

} 
fd 


g Lpon corporeal organs, will, in 


bica ctrine, Nts torcihip introduces a criuicifm on 2Cor. v, 10; 
which patiage he thus renders; € we muft all appear before the judg: Him 
ment feat ol .. riit, at every one may receive the things in the bodys 

“te row 4 ‘ } tf he ’ 4 / ne r*} > } » ( . : 

a g fo that he hath Gone, whether good or bad ; that is to fafy 
that eve one Mav receive 


ta T) aeewy Baa in his body fuch things as fhall be analogous 

tae quality of * dee Se The future enjoyments of the body will, 
aS a 2 \ . } diferent im king trom the pleafures, which 
eee ae refalt from the moft innocent gratifications of the 
: Y ae: %, Seger . ' ut » 1S alerted, that they will be the fame in 
mind which age enjoyed by the human nature in our Lord, in it’s pits 


. 
) | 


it is indeed fai 


| pleafures ; that certain exquifite fenfations of delight, Hy 


nititute their happinefs. In confirmation of this here 3 
id} 


peculiar nature of the bleflings proe 73 
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Wardrop’s Difcourfe on the Death of Alexander Chriftie. 9% 


fent ftate of exaltation, and feveral texts of Scripture are interpreted as 
teaching this di trine. , 

On the fubjeét of chriftian purity, his lordfhip’s obfervations are lefs 
novel. The errour of the ancient myftics, who- placed chriftian pers 
fection in the imitation of that effential purity of the divine nature, 
which confifts in a feparation from all inferiour natures, and taught that 
the mind, in order to recover it’s original purity, muft abftract itfelf 
from matter, and exercife it’s powers dn objects of pure intellect, is 
fairly ftated and expofed; and chriftian purity is judicioufly explained 
to confift in the imitation of the holy lite which Chritt lived on earth. 
Asa part of this moral purity, abftinence from flefhly luit is particu- 
Jarly infifted on; and chriftians, while they are exhorted to purify them- 
felves even as Chrift is pure, are told, thatthe original word, which 
we render pure, is moft properly applied to the purity of a virgin. 
‘The learned bifhop, however, has not informed us, whether he in- 
tended from this interpretation to annex an idea of extraordinary merit 
to virgin purity, and confequently to revive the ancient doctrine of the 
fuperiour fanctity of a ftate of celibacy. 

The fermon concludes with obfervations on the importance of female 
virtue, very fuitable to the occafion on which it was preached. 


Arr. xxxvit.. A Difcourfe occafioned by the Death of Alexander Chriftie, 
Ef. of Townfield, late chief Magiftrate of Montrofe: containing fome 
Obfervations on the Progre/s of religious Knowledge in Scotland, and on 
Mr. Paine’s * Age of Reafon.” By a Layman. 8vo. 54 pages. 
Price 1s. Glafgow, Mennons; London, Johnfon, 1795. 

In this difcourfe, written, as we judge from the dedication, by Mr. 
Wardrop, a gentleman of Glafgow, the reader will obferve with 
pleafure how much may be done, without learning, and even without 
a habit of writing, by natural good fenfe united with honeft zeal in a 
good caufe, ‘The author acknowledges himfelf unacquainted with the 
rules of criticifm, and confefles, that this is only his third attempt‘in 
compofition. Hehas, neverthelefs, drawn up a difcourfe fufficiently 
clear in arrangement, and corrett in language, to efcape reafonable 
cenfure, and abounding with obfervations and fentiments, which will 
render it very acceptable to the friends of rational religion. As a 
profefled advocate: for the unity of the divine nature, Mr. W. 
{trongly exprefies his difapprobation of the trinitarian do¢trine ; and 
he appears to be earneftly defirous of corre¢ting what he judges to be a 
very pernicious corruption of the chriftian faith. Yet he ttrongly re- 
commends, and feems much inclined to practife, difcretion, and mo- 
deration, in the execution of this defign. If the author be a deter- 
mined enemy to athanafianifm, he is alfo at the fame time a warm 
opponent of infidelity. Of Mr. Paine’s Age of Reafon he fpeaks in 
ftrong terms of contempt and indignation, but without entering into 
any ciicuffion on the fubjeét of the work. From the charater which 
is given of Mr. Chriftie, it appears, that he was, in many refpeéts, an 
eminently ufeful and valuable man; and particularly, that he was an 
active and zealous fupporter of the rights of private judgment. In 
defence of thefe rights he publifhed, in 1790, a treatife entitled « The 
Scriptures the only Rule of Faith afferted and maintained,’ which was 
printed and diftributed folely at his own expenfe. 


F4 ART. 








72 THEOLOGY. 


Arr. xxxvitt. Publied by particular Defire. A Sermon, preached ty 
the Chapels of Queen Sguare and St. Margarit, and in the Parif 
Church cf Walcot, in the City of Bath, with a prefatery Addrefs 
modern Reformers. By the Rev. C. Daubeny, Li. B Fellow otf Win. 
chelter College, and Vicar of North Bradley in the County of Wilts, 
Svo. 32 pages. Price rs. Rivingtons. 4795. 

Wuen the reader is informed, that the writer of this fermon {peaks 


of the doctrines of natural equality, agiginal compacts, and fuch fortof 7% 


abfurd and utopian theories, as old exploded doétrines, he will be pre. 7 
pared to expect 1n it the dodtrine of paflive obedience and noa- | 


refiftance aflerted in a high tone, and to meet with bitter invectives 
againit thofe who attempt innovations. And this he will find to be 


the fpirit both of the fermon, and the prefatory addrefs, ‘The writer 7 : 


enters his direct proteft againft that tame and infipid quality called 


moderation, and appears to glory in the appellation of high church. = 
man. Inthe warfare in defence of the hierarchy and monagchy, hes ~ 


t opinion, that, when the battle is likely to be hard fought, there 


fhould be none but effeétive men in the ranks. Should it pleafe God § 
to vifit the church of this nation, he hopes and truits, that, however 7” 
great the falling away may be, there will {till be found, among the body 7 
of the clergy at leaft, a refpettable army of martyrs, who wall not | 
with to furvive the dettruction of that caufe, which the badnefs of the © 
times fhall no longer fuffer them to maintain. The. declaration is 7% 


bold and manly ; and we have no reafon to callin queftion it’s fince | 


sity, for the whole publication breathes the fame fpirit: the only 

doubtful points are, whether fuch zeal be according to knowledge ; and 

whether it be confiftent with that charity, which ‘ feeks not it’s own 

profit, but the protit of many.’ 

ART. XXXIX. ; 
; 


in God and Moderation among all Parties, at the prefent Crifis. By the 
Rev. John Black, Curate of Butiey, in Suffolk. 4to. 10 pages 


Price 6d. Woodbridge, Loder. 17G5. 


Trere is fo very little, in this fhort fermon, befide a araphrafe 7 


of the account given in the hebrew |} 
that we are ata |e 


mone -my ~~ = — a ; - a : - 
among our fuflering poor, We can perceive nothing, either in the 


ftyle or fentiments of the fermon, which ought to have induced the | 


* 


author to fend it torth under the public eye. 


ArT. xt. The Propriety and Nece fity of checking the Progrefs of Popery. » 


<i Sermon, preached m St. Helen's, on November 5s 1794. Being the 
—— ary of the Difcovery of the Gunpowder-Plot, By David 
Ivers. $VO. 34 pages. Price 1s. Boofey. 


Tre a 


exptefion, almoft {uperannuated. Few fermons have of Jate been pub- 
lithed on this occafion; and ftill fewer have repeated the old Rory of 
Guy Fawkes. This, however, is done pretty much at length in the 
fcrimon before us, The author has, withal, giyen a fketch of the 


hifosy 


fh 
* 


The Famine of Samaria: a Sermon, recommending Tf} 


} hiftory of the famine of Samaria, 77 
4s in what terms to characterize it. All that we can | 
learo is, that the writer is alarmed at the fearcity of provifion ; and § 
withes to foothe the reitlefs fpirit, which this circumftance has produced | 







ontverfary of the gunpowder-plot feems, if we may ufe the 
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Bicheno’s Vord in Seajon. 73 


hiftory of the reformation, of the fpantth arm ida, and of the revoly- 
tion.—In conclufion, he warns his hearers to beware ot popery, the 
eflence and {pirit of which he afferts to be tll the fame, notwithitand- 
jng the liberal decilamations of an OtLgary, a Berington, ora Haffey. 

‘We fee little weight in this writer’s reafoning ; for we confider the 
prefent ftate of know ledge, and particularly of religious Opinions, as 
a tolerable fecurity againft the return of the dark days of popery. Mr. 
R. promifes the world his mifcellaneous works, with memoirs of his 
life, containing fome of the moft intereiting anecdotes of literature, 
that have yet been prefented to the public. 


. oe 
f/ ‘ OHS 
f rif Ser oS 


ART. XLI. A Word in Seaf nm: Or, @ Call to the Inhabitanis of. Great 
Britain, to fland prepared for the Confe quences of the prefent War. 
Written on the Faft Day, heb. 25, 1795- By John Bicheno, Author 
of the Signs of the Times. §vo. 53 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Parfons, 
1795: 

Mr. Brcueno isalready known to our readers as an ingenious com 
mentator on {cripture prophecy, as a zealous advocate for civil and re« 
ligious liberty, and as a ferious and pathetic pleadér in the caufe of 
virtue and religion, [See our account of the Signs of the Times, Vol. 
xvi, p. 342, and xx1, p. 65.] Under all thefe characters he {till appears 
jn the prefent publication, which 1s a feymon on Luke xxi, 36, con- 
taining a critical explanation, and a practical improvement of our 
Saviour’s prophetic difcourfe delivered a thart time before his cruci- 
fixion. ‘he difficulties attending this portion of Scripture Mr. B. 
attempts to obviate, by confidering the difcourfe as divided into three 
parts, the firft of which relates to the deftruétion of Jerufalem, and 
the diffolution of the jewifh ftate; the fecond to the long and grievous 
captivity of the infatuated jews; and the third to Chrift’s comigg 
in the latter days for the purpofe of fetting up his glorious kingdom. 
The practical part of the fermon confifts of a folemn exhortation to the 
chriftian world, to prepare for the great events which are approaching, 
by watchfulnefs, prayer, and reformation. Under the latter head, 
the author infifts, weirs and forcibly, on various national fins, which 
threaten to bring down upon us the judgments of heaven; particularly 
the inhumanity fhown by continuing the flave trade, after all the 
efforts which have been made to abolifh it; the depriving the people 
of their right of choofing their own teachers; the fyftem of church 
patronage; the grofs proititution of the facrament of the Lord’s fup- 
per; the frequency of falfe oaths; the indulgence fhown to popery ; 
the giving and taking of bribes; and the profecution of a war againit 
the rights and Jiberties of mankind. Mr. B, has been led, by an atten- 
tion to the prophecies of Scripture, to entertain very gloomy appre- 
henfions concerning approaching events. —‘ May peace,’ fays he, * blefs 
my country and mankind; but, though 1 may be miftaken, yet froma 
diligent comparifon of the prophecies with events, I have formed a 
ftrong perfuafion, that the prefent war will continue to rage for about 
twenty four years to come.’—How far this alarming predittion is 
grounded on prophecy, we fhall not attempt to determine. It feems 
pretty evident, that the expettation of fo dreadful a protrattion of the 
calamities of war is not confirmed by prefent appearances, 
| | ARy, 








@, METEOROLOGY. 


. F rT “rr Ss y Sermon f aria hed al Aughto Ty "wear Orm/fkirk, i” the 
amie wo & i - i i < . d 
County of Lan Ca fer, on Friday, February 28, 1794 being the Day 


~ 
~ 


ef; u6 2 by his MageAy’s Proclamation for a gen: ral Faft. by George 
Vanbrugh, ri. B. Kector of Aughton. 8vo. 23 pages. “Price 15 
Rob nfons. 1794. 


Litre can be faid in commendation of this fermon, further than 
that it inculeates, ina plain way, the important « luty of truft in God, 
and recommends repentance and reformation as the only folid orounds 
ot religiou s confidence. The writer appears to ee drawn up his 
difcourfe withoutany egular plan, and to have been little attentive to 
precifion or elegance of language. ¢ Mf the firt two fentences the latter 

either nonfenfe, or fuch profound fenie, that it requires more pene- 
tration than we poffefs, to fathom 1t. 


¢ Am ng the vari 


Am various duties which arife from the relation between the 
Creator and the creature, there is not any one more obvious than that 


ot placing our truft in God. To have recourfe to the Almighty for deli- 


verance in the time of trouble, : s the foundation of religion and rational 
bir arian. : 


In ar ther part of the ferron, the author fays, * fin is the maf 
form: ‘dat le of all our enemies; it has been, and now is, the fource of 
all theevil, moral and situral, that over [preads the earth.’ Sin and 
moral evil being fynonimous terms, this fage remark amounts to nothing 
more than the fimple affertion that fin is fin. 

bor the defects of this difcourfe, however, the author atones by the 
geal of his patriotifm, and his indignation z againtt a neighbouring fate, 
infuriated, and exerti 18 in the war in w a“ it is engaved, more than 
the ufual concomitant Aorrexrs of deltru€tion. M.D. 


-— ——- 





METEOROLOCY, 


r. XLT! M. ! Objervati fons and Effays. By J. Dalton, 
Profeflor of Mi ematics and beanie Philofophy, at the New 
College, Manc ering Svo. 08 pages. Price 4s. in boards, 
“fet 1793 
NM LETEOROLOGICAL fakts and obfervations are not only curious in 
: ives, but lery ¢ many ufetul and np rtant purp ofes, as well in 


| 
a. Tae 
gviding the inveltigations of the phiiofoph ler, as in directing the 
snquiries of the more common obferver. 

Lhe > de 


t on of th ¢ wait er of the eflays now before us is in many 
tefpecis we i calculated, to promote the ttudy of this branch of fciences 
Nothing | erhaps tends more to facilitate refearches of this kind, than 
2 cicar and fatista@tory explanation of the nature and principles of 
a various initruments, which are to be em; ployed in conducting the 
Quirics, 
i has part of our 


wre } i] 
SAC T”d nc be Ix? 


i 
i 


author's labours may therefore be confulted with 
it by thofe , who are not well informed of the ufes of 


bare vario ne ruments required in making obfervations of this fort. 
at even the aus hor might himfelf have extended his remarks upon 
; part of his fubject with much advantag ge to the reader. 
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The fecond part of the work will be more interefting to thofe, who 
have made a greater progrefs in the ftudy of this department of know- 
ledge; as they will find the principles and obfervations, contained in 
the preceding part, here applied in fome degree to the explanation of 
different plrtnomena, as well as fome ingenious rcafoning on them. 

We fhall pafs over the author’s effay on the conftitution, figure, 
and height of the atmofphere, as we have not obferved any novelty 
in either the reafonings or remarks upon them. 

The effay on trade-winds is more ingenious, though the principle 
of the rarefaétion of the air by heat has before been applied in expla- 
nation of this fubjeét by doGtor Halley, but in a much more vague and 
unfatisfactory manner. ‘ The inequality of heat in the different 
climates and places, and the earth’s rotation on its axis, appeas to me,” 
fays the author, ¢ the grand and chief caufes of all winds, both regular 

nd irregular.’ After noticing fome of the Jeading facts on the 
matter, he alfo remarks: 

p. 88.—‘ Now in order to perceive the reafon of thefe facts, 
it mutt be remembered, that the heat is at all times greateft in 
the torrid zone, and decreafes in proceeding northward, or fouth- 
ward; alfo, that the poles may be confidered as the centres of 
cold at all times: hence it follows, that, abftracting from acci- 
dental circumftances, there muft be a conftant afcent of air 
over the torrid zone, as has been obferved, which afterwards falls 
northward and fouthward; whilft the colder air below 1s deter- 
mined by a continual impulfe towards the equator. And, in 
general, wherever the heat is greateft, there the air will afcend, 
and a fupply of colder air will be received from the neighbouring 
parts. Thefe then are the effects of the inequality of heat. 

‘ The effeéts of the earth’s rotation are as foliow: the air over 
any part of the earth’s furface, when apparently at reft or calm, 
will have the fame rotary velocity as that part, or its velocity 
will be as the co-fine of the latitude; but if a quantity of air in 
the northern hemifphere, receive an impulfe in the direction of 
the meridian, either northward or fouthward, its rotary velocity 
will be greater in the former cafe, and lefs in the latter, than that 
of the air into which it moves; confequently, if it move north- 
ward, it will have a greater velocity eaftward than the air, or 
furface of the earth over which it moves, and will therefore 
become a s.w. wind, or a windbetween the fouth and weft. 
And vice verfa, it it move fouthward, it becomes an. £. wind. 
Likewife in the fouthern hemifphere, it will appear the winds 
upon limilar fuppofhtions will be n.w. and s.£. refpedtively *. 

* The trade-winds therefore may be explained thus: the two 
gencral mafles of air proceeding from both hemifpheres towards 
the equator, as they advance are conftantly deflected more and 
more towards the ealt, on account of the ecarth’s rotation; that 
from the northern hemifphere, originally a north wind, is made 





~ <n 





‘ * M. De Luc is the only perfon, as far as I know, who has 
fuggefted the idea of the earth’s rotation altering the direétion of 
the wind, which idea we have here purfued more at large,—.Vid. 
* Lettres phyfiques, &c.”, Tom. 5. Part 2, Let. 145.’ 
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to veer more and more towards the eaft, and that from the 
fouthern hemifpbere in like manner 1s made to veer from the 
fouth towards the eal; thele two mafies mecting about the 
equator, or in the torrid zone, their velocities north and fouth 
defroy each other, and they proceed afterwards with their common 
elocity fro: eaft to weit round the torrid zonc, excepting the 


. s i ’ = . 
irregularitie produ d by the continents. Indeed the equator 13 
not the centre or place ot concourie, but the northern parallel 
of 4°; becaufe the centre of heat is about that place, the fun 


—- 


being 

be 
SS s | 
fide. btu 


onger on the north fide of the equator than on the fouth 

’ the tropics, the 
eciitre of heat Upon the earth’s iurface 1s then nearer that tropic 
than ufual, and therefore the winds about the tropie are more 
peatly ealt at that time, and thofe about tue ethe: tropic more 
pearly north and fouth. 


Oy 7 oa a eon a) - < > ° 7. ‘ od 
‘é Were the whole clobc covered with water, or tne variations 


. ' ‘ih . ’ ‘es i he ' , rye ¢ ry 
vreorver, When tne fun is near one OF th 


a 


of the earth’s furface in heat regular and conftant, fo that the 
heat was the fame every where over the fame parallel of lautude, 
the winds would be regular alfo: as it is, however, we find the 
irreeularities of heat, arifing from the interfperfion of fea and 
land, are fuch, that though all the parts of the atmofphere in 
fome fort confpire to produce regular winds round the torrid 
zone, yet the effect of the firuation of land is fuch, that ftriking 
urregularities are produced: witnefs the monfoons, fea and land 
breezes, &c. which can be accounted for on no other principle 
than that of rareta t1on ; becaufe the rotary velocity of different 
parallels in the torrid zone is nearly altke.’ 

The caufes of the variation ot the barometer have nat, we 
believe, been explained in any fatisfactory manner. In the 
preient eflay we have, however, an ingenious attempt. The 
author fuppoies, that the fiuétuations of the barometer are occa 
fioned principally by a variation of the denfity of the lower 
regions of the air, and not by an alternate elevation and deprefs 
ton of the whole fuperincumbent atmoiphere, as has generally 
been imagined. The arguments brought in fupport of this 
ane are highly pertinent, bur much too long tor infertion 
ere. 

The eflay on the relgtion between heat and other bodies, and 
alio that on the temperature of different climates and feafons, 
contain much importgnt matter, and many curious facts, but 
little that can properly be faid to be new. The latter paper i§ 
chiefly taken from Kirwan. 

In the eflay on evaporation, the author endeavours to fupport 
an opinion, that evaporation, and the condenfation of vapour, are 
hot the effect of chemical affinities ; but that aqueous vapour 
always exiits as a fluid /ui generis diffufed among the atrial fluids. 
We do not fee, however, that the arguments and faéts advanced 
in fupport of this hypothefis are in the leaft more fatisfactory, than 
thole drought in proof of the common opinion. 

In the lati eflay Mr. D. claims the difcovery of a new theory, 
explanation of a phenomenon frequently obferved, the aurora 
eas, After deducing the nature of the aurora from the com- 
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bination of mathematical principles with the phenomena, he lays 
down the following theory. : 

>. reg.eThe “edt of the aurera has been accounted for on 
three or more different fuppofitions: 1. It has been fuppofed to 
he a flame arifine from a chymical effervefcence of combuitible 
lations from the earth. 2. Ie has been fuppofed to be in- 
flammable air, fired by electricity. 3. It has been fuppofed 
electric light stielf, 

‘The firft of thefe fuppofitions I pafs by, as utterly inade- 
quate to account for the phenomena. The fecond 1s preiled 
with a great difficulty how to account for the exiitence of /rata 
of inflammable air in the atmoiphere, &nce it appears that the 
diferent claflic fluids intimately mix with each other; and even 
admitting the exitlence of thefe frata, it feems unneceffary to 
ttroduce them in the cafe, becaufe we know that difcharges of 
e ciectric Aud in the atmofphere do exhibit light, from the 
henomenon of lightning.—From thefe, and other reafons, fome 
f which fhall be mentioned hereafter, I confider it almoft beyond 
doubt ‘that the eft of the aurora borealis, as well as that of 
falling fars and the larger meteors, 1s electric light folely, and 
that there is nothing of combuition in any of thefe phenomena. 

* Air, and ail elaitic fluids, are reckoned amongtt the non-con~ 
duftors of electricity. There feems, however, a difference 
anongft them in this refpe&; dry air is known to canduét worfe 
than moift air, or air faturated with vapour. Thunder ufually 
takes place in fummer, and at {uch times as the air is highly 
charged with vapour; when it happens in winter, the barometer 
is low, and confequently, according to our theory of the vari- 
ation of the barometer, there is then much vapourized air: from 
ali which it feems probable, that air highly vapourized becomes 
an imperfeét conduftor, and, of courfe, a difcharge made along 
a fratum of it, will exhibie light, which I fuppofe ta be the 
general cafe of thunder and lightning. 

‘ Now, from the conclufions in the preceding fe&ions, we 
are under the neceflity of confidering the beams of the axrora 
borealis of a ferruginous nature, becaufe nothing elfe is known 
to be magnetic, and confequently, that there exifls in the 
higher regions of the atmofphere, an elaftic fluid partaking of 
the properties of iron, or rather of magaetic feel, and that this 
fluid, doubtlefs from its magnetic property, aflumes the form of 
cylindric beams.—It fhould feem too, that the rainbow-like 
arches are a fort of rings of the fame fluid, which encompafs the 
earth’s northern magnetic pole, like as the parallels of latitude. 
do the other poles ; and that the beams are arranged in equidiftant 
rows round the fame pole. At firft view, indeed, it feems in- 
compatible with the known laws of magnetifm, that a quantity 
of magnetic matter fhould aflume the form of fuch rings, by, 
Virtue of its magnetifim; but it may take place in one cafe at 
leait, if we fuppofe the rings fituate in the middle, between two, 
rows of beams, fo that the attraction on each fide may be equal, 
As for the beams, in their natural flate, when not agted upon 
by caufes hereafter to be mentioned, they muft all be guided by 
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she carth’s maeneti/m (I mean the caufe that guides the needle, pone 
whether it is antl the earth or air I know not), ‘and conie quently, con 
all have their north bh poles downward; but whether any two ilih 
neighbouring beams 5 have their poles of the fame denomination, Gdet 
or of different denominations, adling upon each other, fill the ates 
Feét will be the fame, and their mutual action upon each other W., 
not difturb their Page allelifm, nor the pofition of the rings; fet 
becaufe, whether the poles mutually attract or repel each other, fub) 
is of no Moment in 1 this cafe, and the attraction of each po ole ‘ and 
alike upon the rings. F 
‘Things being thus ftated, I moreover fuppofe, that this con 

ela! > fluid of magnetic matter is, like vapourized air, an imper feel and 
condufor ot e¢| ctricity ; and that when the equilibrium of elec- 71° 
tricity in ie biker re: wg of the atmofphere is difturbed, I T 
conceive that it takes thefe beams and rings as conduttors, and gut 
runs along trom one duieee of the heavens to another, e exhibiting phe 
all ry phenomen aot the aurora borcalis.—The reaton why the and 
diffule flafhes fucceed the more pein light of the bei} is, I wh 
conceive, becaufe the clectricity difpertes the beams in fome Carr 
degree, which collect again after the electric circulation ceafes.’ the 
In the conclufion ot this ingenious paper, the author intro- of | 


duces fome curious remarks on the influence of the aurora borealis 
on the flate of the weather. Our limits will not allow us to 
extend our account of thefe eflays os any greater length, we muf 
therefore take our leave of Mr. D. by obferving, that he appears 


to poffefs no mean capacity for the inveitigation of philofophical 
phenor nena. 
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Art. xiiv. A Treatife on ps ', with a Defer iption and Exe 
— ition of a Mertdional and Azimuth C ompa/s, for afcertaining 


the Quantity of Variation, without any Calculation whatever, at 

any 1; of fhe Da » s1/0 Improvements upon Compaffes im genes 
7 fy ’ / - " 4 Poe e “ m j 

Tai, are OF > 7a ats of } ariai Vv for btda Latitua les an ud Lon igituaese 


By Ralph Walker, o! Jamaica. Svo. 22 pages and feven 


plates. Elmfley. reo4. 
Palla ammee wh @.°. a > 

Mr. Walker treats « t his fubjeét in fix chapters, or, as he calls 
them, cates. Phe firit is emploved 1 con} jecturing what mage 

OT ee er Te ee ae : 
netiim is, wv nich he takes to be a peculiar matter or fluid, come A 

ne “oT ry? ho e, rier y . j 
poling part of the ut vere. In his fecond cafe, or chapter, he . 
fupp es t} e macrtnetfic lec shir} } © tyubec , , : ) 
. e ‘es, Which he tekes to be two in nume c 
= oS be af tome ditiance from the poles of the earth’s rota- 
tion, becaufe the earth itfelf is oblate ar the pole . 
: ai - oO. late ‘ the pois >» and his mag- . 

— fluid. whic circulates in a manner not very clearly ex- I 
ace can be more ealiy received, or difcharged, at a diitance . 
rom extremity of the thort diameter of the earth. In cafe i 
three, he infers, that the motio: ‘ 

; Sy that e motion ot the magnetic poles 1S trom . 
eax to well, contrary to Mr. Churchman’s inference *. It is ree ' 
aft: ey 33 i 








* Anal. Rev, vol. xxi, p- 644, 
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markable, that both thefe authors appeal to fats for fupport ; 
and to thefe we muft refer our reader to decide. For st mutt be 

ject is in itfelf very obfcure for 
want of fufficient obfervations, but likewife, that there is a con- 
Gderable want of method, peripicuity, and feience, in both trea- 
tifes. Weare, notwithftanding, very ready to obferve, that Mr. 
W., as well as his tellow labourer, are jultly entitled to re- 
fpect and approb bation, for the attention they have paid to this 
fubject, which we fhould be glad to fee treated in a more clofe 
and accurate manner. 

From a variety of fa@s, Mr. W. thinks himfelf warranted to 
conclude, that the fouthern magnetic pole lies in 65? latitude, 
and 130° ealt longitude; and that the northern pole is fiuated in 
43° ot latitude, and So° of weit longitude. 

The method of deducing the variat ion of the compafs by this 
author, is as follows. He makes a projection of the two hemif- 
pheres of the terreitrial globe, upon the plane of the equator, 
and brings the circles ot projection into contact. The radity 
which meet at the point of contact, are confidered as parts of the 
fame meridian. ‘Lhe divifions of his meridian, through which 


. 4 ot he 
confeffed, not only that the fubjec 


the parallels of latitude pals, are not made according to the way 
of the regular rules of perfpeciive; neither can we, from the ob- 


fcurity of the text, deduce the rule he has followed. The 


4 
. ’ 1. a “ ‘- " 
magnetic noints are laid down upon their refpefive he mifpheres 
es ’ . ry 
in the latitudes and longitudes already mentioned. From thefe 


pots a cai ror rigot tiacs are drawn to repreient magnetic 


> : t 
meridians. He then turns his hemilpheres till the degree and 
f ry] ¥ s ri 
minute of tongitude oO ly given place Occ the point of cone 
q ° - 1 ' . - - 
tact in both hemiipheres, and coniequentiy the terreiiriai lemi- 
‘ ° , . > ’ . , . 
— i+“ e% -7>% * > yo ; _p 4 ete , 
meridians form one rent lin . in the next place ne aqraws right 
+* 4 . ] ’ - " * > « san i ‘ 
lines from each imagnetic pole, to the dc rrec and minute of lati- 
if , ; }, 1: > b, , > } ip f a 
tude or place itfelf, and a alfo a right line between thefe two pomts 
ory ee "7", +c be +] ny G lane +4 we underitan 1% 1< am pit ’ > aed 
i poles. 4 £2235 4 a 4 Aig 24 Pie ake dda £445 © i “9 ps 3 . 
e he i Lol 


. , ‘e . : . 2 acriteme . ‘ : 
tor he etves no ri ile, ne suotracts the acuter of he: aneles formed i 
n the 
acute angie formed by the interleciion of the mernkian of te 
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yy tn lines at tae piact in qGvuentol e ANCA The meridian rc ‘a 
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lace, and the _ drawn between the magnetic poles ss and takes 


the remainder tr the wreater of th two acute angles formed at 
the place itfelf. - his | a t remainde: he al lerts to be the Variation 
ut the compafs at that place. 


n another engraving there are a number of circles deferibed, 
as it fhould appear from the example on p. 42, trom the mag- 
tic poles as centres, but from the plate, as well as the nature 
fe lines, and the pofition of the poies themfeives, it is clear, 
that it ts a contradiciton or impoflibility, that any parallels, hav- 
ing the properties the author a t} 

n 


o 


p iferibes to them, can be drawn. 
He has divided the line drawn from one magnetic pole to the 
other into graduations, exprefling the dip of the needle, and con- 
— it as a MO that the dif is the fame at equal diftances 
rom either magnetic pole. From his figure, as well as from the 
text, Mr. W. appears to think, that circles, drawn parallel to 
@ great circie called the magnetic equator, may have their poles 
or 
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or pro’eéied centres fituated in his magnetic poles, though they arg 
far from being diametrically oppofite to each other. | 
lultice feemed to demand, that we fhould give this detail of 
r. W.’s methods, before we ventured to pronounce, that he 
does not pofiefs mathematical knowledge fufhcient to draw correé 
inferences trom the facts he has fo afiduoufly collected. And it 
fcarcely neceflary to remark, that no principles of {pheric pro. 
etion will juftify the reprefenting circles by right lines, when 
veir planes do not pafs thraug’) the eye of the obferver; that 
the angles formed between the lines on any projection bear no 
determinate relation to thofe between correfpondent circles on 
the {phere; and that if Mr. W. could have fhown any fuch re- 


lation, till his fubtraftion of plane angles to deduct the varias 
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tion, comes forward only as one among the infinite number of 
merely tentative computations, which might be offered on as good 
pe Unds. 

In page 46, the author propofes an inftrument to find the, va. 
tation of the compafs at fea, without fubjecliny the obferver to 
the ufual computation made to deduce the fun’s azimuth from 
the altitude. Wedo not quettion his fidelity in fuppoting it to 
be a new inventicn, though it differs in no material refpect trom 
the ring dial, which isin the hands of every one. I[n this ine 
ffrument, a circle, deferibed on the concave furface of a metallic 
ring, denotes the equator; anda fliding piece upon a polar axis 
being adjutled to the fun’s declination, with a fmall perforation, 
x follows, that the fpot of light from the folar ray will not fall 
upon the equatorial circle, unlefs rhe pofition correfpond with 
that of che true equator, provided the initrument be fo bahanced, 
that the polar axis conftantly makes an angle of elevation equal 
to the lautude or the place. This in the ring dial is done by 
tufpending the whole inftrument at liberty from a certain point; 
and ia the author’s inftrument it is done, we fuppofe, by a level 
and fome thitting weights (if neceflary) applied to the gimbals 
vf the compafs. But though the author cannot claim the inven- 


gion of the ng dial, he is intitled to our gratitude for applying 
it to a very extenfively ufeful purpofe. 

Che advantage ot a ipeedy method of determining the variation 
may be much greater than is generally fuppoied.  Obfervations, 
which can be made wath little trouble, will be more frequently 
repeated. If they were to be made hourly, and entered in the. 
log, it would not only be afcertained what the variation of the 
very compats in the binacle was, and the courfes would be more. 
truly corrected ; but it would be known how far the iron in the 
fhip, which cannot be avoided, has an effect on the coimpafs in 
ciderent politions of the fhip’s head. This effet is much greater 
in all caics, than nautical men are apt to imagine, and certaily 
will not be correctly afcertained by an azimuth compafs in one 
part of the flip, while the courfe is Rcered by a compafs in ano- 
Lacr utuatvion. 


Ny 7 S 914; antenhia ° . . 
_ aes. W. pas alfo conttru¢ted a compafs, which is much morg 
jediqiouliy lufpendged than 
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vec than any we have feen. If the two axes of 
gimbal, be wwade to interiect each other in the 
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Sketches of the Principles of Society and Government.  8t 


fame plane, and the point of fufpenfion be placed in this very 
point of fupport, it is evident, that no angular motion of the 
compats box will move the point: and again, if the centre of 
gravity of the card, and it’s needle, be very little below the point 
of fupport, it is obvious, that it will not eafily be fet to vibrate 
by any horizontal motion of the whole inilrument, and when 
moved will vibrate very flowly. We may add, that the fame 
attention fhould be paid to the centre of gravity o: the box irfelf. 
Mr. W. gives a decided and juit preference to the needle being 
thin, and fet with it’s edge upwards, becaufe this pofition leaves 
little or no room for crrour, from the poles changing their potr- 
tion in procefs of time, as 1s likely to happen trom difference in 
hardnets in the parts of the tteel. 

This book containsa colicctwn of about five thoufand authentie 
obfervations, of the variation taken at different times, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the world; and on the whele, though part of the 
author’s labour is very defective, yet he has confiderably facili- 
tated the progrefs of thofe, who may hereafter take up and: pros 
fecute this fubyect. Vv. 
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Art. xuve Philojophical Sketches. of the Principles. of Society and 
Government. 8VO. 159 pages. Price 4s. Elmiley. 1795. 
Tue author of thefe fketchesis an enemy to the indifcriminate 

difeuflion of political fubjeéts ; from an opinion, that it is exe 

tremely dangerous to encourage the lower orders. ot fociety to 
think upon them, and to interfere with the arrangement of matters, 
which neither their education, nor their habits of hte, have qualified 
them tounderftand. Ne fator ultra crepidam is his tlavith maxim. 

In order to provide an effectual antidote for the poifon of thofe 

principles, which would juttity every individual in afferting the 

Rights of Man, this writer at once cuts the knot of the question 

concerning them, by denying, 77 tote, the exiitence of thefe rights. 
The fundamental principle of his theory of fociety and go-e 

vernmen: is, that in a itate of nature man has no rights. Righe 
he defines as confiiting in the permiflion to exercife power. . Acs 
cording to this theorift, in fociety right is created by the com- 
munity, which, for the fake of common fecurity and benefit, 
grants permithon to individuals to exercife certain natural pow- 
ers. An individual, in becoming a member of fociety, refigns his 
whole power into the common ttock, on condition of receiving 
the protection and benefit of the common ttock of power thus 
created. Thence arife the primary rights of affociation: to be 
protested in perfon and property ; to be compelled to do nothing, 
which the welfare of the fociety does not require; and to be al- 
lowed to do any thing, which does not injure another. Other 
lecondary rights or privileges are conferred by the ftate, for the 
better prefervation of the primary rights. Under a republican 
government fecondary rights or privileges are granted in a limited 
cegree, and for a fhort period of time, and periodically return inte 
VOL. XXII. G the 
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the hands of the people: under an ariftocratical or monarchical go. 
vernment, thefe privileges are fuffered to devolve upon different 
individuals in the fame family, in fuccefiion, without reverting 
to the people. This writer maintains, that upon the former 
plan government can have no permanency, becaufe each indi- 
vidual is not equally competent to decide upon the meafures 
which will effectually enfure his own happineis ; and that it is 
only where privileges are permanent, that fociety is fecured in 
the pofleflion of as much freedom as can be enjoyed in affociated 
bodi:s of men. To fecure both permanency and liberty, it is 
admitted, that government ought to be conducted upon the plan 
of deputation from the feveral intereits in the nation, the perfonal, 


commercial, and landed: but it is urged, that perfonal interet — 


reguires no feparate advocates in it’s behalf, becaule every perfon 
being equally interefted in it’s prefervation, it is neceflarily and 
fully reprefented by the deputies from the other interefis ; and 
that it cam have none, fince the pofleffurs of this intereft are def- 


titute of information to enable them to be ferviceable in their | 
own caufe, and fince they have no pledge to offer as a fecurity | 


for their good behaviour. The whole bufinefs of deputation |~ 


therefore muft, it is afferted, be divided between the commercial 


and landed interefts. It is added, care muft be taken, that as 


che preponderating influence be at all times in favour of the landed 


intereft, becaufe their poffeffions not being moveable, their whole Be. 
happinefs muft centre in promoting the welfare of their own na- | 


tion. Simple delegation, however, is maintained to be incompe- 


tent to fecure the enjoyment of rights, becaufe new men —_ = 


new opinions, new laws, and new fyftems, whence things mu 
be in a continual flate of flu€tuation. Stability can only be fe- 


cured by feparating the deputation into two or more houfes, or | 
by appointing a permanent body, feleéted from the principal Me 
pofletiors of property, whofe privileges and powers fhall devolve | 


in geo fuccetlion. ‘The preference is given to the latter 
pian, becaute it eftablithes a perpetual guardianfhip of the. com 
ttitution. “But it is added, that, ‘ to repair the occafional defeds 
of this plan, a centre of union mult be provided by the appoint: 
ment of an individual, veited with fuch extraordinary powers 


and privileges, as to render him at once tht organ and fepre-' 


sentative ot the nation at large: and that this high prerogative 
mutt be hereditary, in order to give confiftency, uniformity, and 
political identity to the councils of a nation. 

Such is the outline of thefe philofophical fketches. The 
pitce 1s written with ability and ingenuity ; but we think, that 
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the author’s fyitem is fundamentally wrong, in denying the © 


reality of natural rights as the bafis of ail political rights; and that 
in the fuperitrudture it is materially erroneous, in leaving the 
great mafs of the people wholly at the mercy of thofe, whofe 
interef it may be, to keep them ina ftate of perpetual fubjugs 
tion, igmorance, and poverty. Unlefs the perfonal, as well a8 
tae commercial and landed interefts, be diftinétly provided for im 
delegation, we can-fee no fecurity for the liberty, and no effec: 
‘ual provifion for the happinefs of the great body of the people. 

6 Ant. 
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Art. xtvi. The Hiffory of CatPline’s Confpiracy ; with the four 
Orations of Cicero: To which are added, Notes and Illuftrations : 
dedicated to the Earl of Lauderdale. By George Frederic Sydney. 
8vo, 283 pages. Price 5s. Longman. 1795. 


Tuis work, though not announced in the title page as fuch, 
is in faét a tranflation from Salluit’s hiftory of the confpiracy 
of Catiline. Several tranflations of this valuable piece of ancient 
hiftory have already appeared. Among thefe, that of Mr. Rofe, 
publifhed in 1757, is fo correct and elegant, as in a great mea- 
{ure to fuperfede the neceflity of a new verfion. The prefent 
tranflator, at leaft, might have fpared himfelf the trouble of the 
undertaking ; for we cannot fuppofe, that his diffufe amplification 
of the author’s meaning will be preferred to the clofe and accurate 
verfion above mentioned, in which the concife ftyle of the original 
is fo happily copied. But it is not furprifing, that a trantlation 
of Sallutt’s Catiline’s Confpiracy, together with Cicero’s Orations 
againft Catiline, fhould appear a proper vehicle for political in- 
vective and virulence to a writer, who was capable of imagining, 
, in the late proceedings of the Friends of Political Reformation, 
a refemblance to Catiline’s Confpiracy; and who could find a 
t | —s counter-part to the character of Catiline in lord Lauderdale, and 
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- tothat of Ciceroin Mr. Pitt. To load that patriotic nobleman 

e _—-with obloquy, and the minifter with panegyric, and to trace 

- out, by forced applications, an imaginary refemblance between 

| the events and the perfons of this con{piracy and thofe of the 

g | prefent times, is the great objett of the preface and the notes 
i | to this work. 

ane As a literary performance it is entitled to little attention; as 

x | =a political one, to ftill lefs. We think it wholly unneceflary to 


al —S-_ detain our readers longer upon it, than merely to give it a place 
ve‘ in our liftof the ephemeral productions of party zeal. 1. M.S. 
ck «8 

nm Arr. xtvit. Difertation on firft Principles of Government. By 
fs | j§|§ Thomas Paine, Author of Common Senfe; Rights of Man; 
ste Age of Reafon, &c. Paris, printed. London, reprinted. 
13 8vo. 39 pages. prices. Griffiths. 1795. 

re- 





__. Tue author of the pamphlet now beforc us ought undoubt- 
nd a edly to be confidered as one of the moft extraordinary men, which 

7 the chee 9 century has produced. He has been too fuccefsful 

> in afcertaining and defending the rights of mankind, not to have 
experienced the rigours of perfecution in more than one country 
in Europe ; but he muft be allowed, even by his enemies, to difplay 
| aftnct uniformity of opinion, and evince an unfhaken perfeverance 
me in his principles. 

Mr. P. begins by afferting, what will be generally acknow- 
ledged, that there is no fubjeét more interefting to every many 
than that of government, as ‘ his fécurity, be he rich or poor, 
and in a great meafure his profpérity, is conneéted therewith ; it 
is therefore,” he adds, * his intereft, as well as his duty, to make 
himfelf acquainted with it’s principles, and what the prattice 


| Ought to be.’ 
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While every other fcience has been perfected by the prosief. 
five labours of fucceeding generations, that of government, we 
are told, has ftood ftill; tor no improvement was made in the 
principle, and fcarcely any in the practice, till the epoch of the 
american revolution. In all the countries of Europe, France ex- 

cepted, the fame forms and fyftems, that were engendered in the 
remote ages of ignorance, ftitl contifue ; and their antiquity is 
putin the place of principle : it is even for! ridden to invetligate 
their o! vin, or by what rij ght they exift. I]t it be afked how 
has this ha ippened, the anfwer is eafy ; they are eftablifhed on a 
principle that is falfe, and they cmploy their power to prevent 
ak etection.’ 

However, notwithftanding the myftery in wh ich it has been 
involved, ¢ for the purpoi fe of enflaving , plundering, and impofing 
wpon mankind,’ the {cience of government is here faid to be, of 
all things the leait my fterious, and the moit eafy to be tnd 
food. ‘The meaneit capacity cannot be at a lofs, provided it 
begins it's inquiries at the right point ; this ought to have it’s 
alphabet like other fciences. 

Inflead of embarrafiing the fubje& with numerous fub-divi- 

is, Mr. P. deems it the better way to clafs it under two primary. 
civilions : 1. Government by election and reprefentation ; and 2. 
Government by hereditary fucceffion. All the feveral different 
forms are comprehended under one or other of the above, for, 
‘as to that equivocal thing called mixed government, fuch as 


the late government of Hol land, and the prefent government of 


Eneland ; it does not make an exception to the general rule, bee 
caute the parts feparately confidered, are either reprefentative or 
hereditary.’ 

If theie two primary divifions be equally ri¢ht in principle, 
a preference to either of them is mére mattcr of opinion ; if 
one be demonitratively better than the other, our choice ought 
- but if one of them fhould be fe 
abfolutely falfe as not to have a right to exiftence, the matter fet- 
ties itfelt at once, becaufe a negative proved on one thing, where 
two only are offered, and one muit be accepted, amounts to an 
athrmative on the other.’ 


to be directed acco ding ly 


Atter confidering the revolutions now fpreading themfelves in | 


the world, and alfo the prefent war, as a conflict between the repre 


fen ative fyitem, founded on the rights of the people, and the here- : 


ry fyitem, founded in ufurp: ition, Mr. P. proceeds to examine © 


the 1 atter fir R; and that no doubts may arife as to his own op 








wion, he deckares before hand, * that there is not a problent ih Ge 


Buchid more mopnemeuc ally true, than that hereditary govert § 


ment oucht not toe sift: when therefore we take away “from any 
man the cxercife ot hered: itary power, we take away that which he 
never had the right to pc offefs, and which no law or cuftom could, 
or cver can, vive him a title to.” He then fums up the argu 
val ts, that have | been ufed to prove it’s abfurd ity, and incom 
petency, fo tar as refpects all the purpofes of good goveri 
ment; tuch as the infignificance, imbecilit Ys childhood, dotages 
want of moval character, &c. of the voveruour: it is not how: 
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ever the likelihood of it’s abufe, but it’s right to exiit, that is 
the fubject of the prefent inquiry. 

‘ 'L o he fatistiedsof the right. of a thing to exift, we muft be 
fatisfied that it had a right :so begin. If it had not aright to 
begin, it hasnot a right co continue. By jwhat right then did 

the hereditary fyitem begin ? ‘set a man but afk himfelt this 

queition; and he will find, that he cannot fatisty himfelf with an 
anfwer. The right which any man, or any family had to fet: 
jtelf up at firit co govern a nation, and to eftablith itfelf heres 
ditarily, was no other than the right which Robefpierre had to 
do the fame thing in France. lf be had none, they had none. 
If they had any, he had as much; for it 1s impoflible to difcover 
fuperiority of right in any family, by virtue of. which heredi- 
tary government could begin. The Capets, the Guelphs, the 
Robetpierres, and the Marats, are all on he fame {tanding as tothe 
queition of right. It belongs exclufively to none. It is one ficp- 
towards liberty, to perceive that hereditary government could 
not begin as an exclufive right in any family. ‘he next point 
will be, whether, having oace begun, it could grow into a right 
by the influence of time ? This would be fuppoling an abfurdity ; 
for either it is putting time in the place of principle, or making 
it fuperior to principle; whereas time has no more connection 
with, or influence upon principle, than principle has upon time. 
The wrong which began a thoufand years ago, is as much a 
“ rong, as if it began. to day ; and the right which originates te 

lay; is as ieieaals aright, as if it had the fanction of a thoufand years 
Time with refpect to principles is an eternal wow: it has no 
operation upan them: it changes nothing of their nature and qua- 
lities. But what have we to do with a thoufand years ¢ Our life- 
time is but a fhort portion of that period, and if: we find the 
wrong in exiftence as foon as we begin to live, that is the point 
of time at which it begins to us; and our right to refift it is the: 
jame, as if it had never exifted before. Ag hereditary goverh- 
ment could nat begin as a natural right in any family, o¢ de- 
rive after it’s commencement any right from time, we have only 
to examine, whether there exift in a nation aright to fet it up 
aud eftablith it, by what is called law, as has been done in Eng- 
land? I anfwer no; and that any law, or any conflitution, made 
for that purpote, isan aét of treafon againt the rights of cyery 
minor in the nation, at the time it is made, and againtt the rights 
of all fucceeding generations.’ 

In refpect to reprefentative government, it’s qrigin 1s ever in 
view. * Man is himfelf at once the origin and evidence of the 
right. It appertains to him ia the right ‘of his exiltence, and his 
perfon is the title deed. ‘The true and only true bafis of repre- 
fentative government is equality of rights. Every man has 
aright to one vote, and no more, in the choice of reprefenta- 
tives. The rich have noimore right to exclude the poor from the 
right of voting, or of electing and being elected, than the poor 
have to exclude the rich ; and wherever it is attempted, or pro- 

ofed, on either fide, it is a queftion of force and not of right. 
vho is he that would exclude another ?—that other has a right 
9 to 
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to exclude him. ‘That which is now called eorses implies 
an inequality of rights ; but who are the perfons who have a 
right to eftablifh this inequality ? Will the nch exclude them- 
{elves? No! Willthe poor exclude themfelves ? No! By what 
right then can any be excluded ? It would be a queftion, if any 
man, or clafs of men, have a right to exclude themfelves ; but 
be that as it may, they have not a right to exclude another, 
The poor will not delegate fuch a right to the rich, or the rich 
to the poor, and to afiume it is not only to affume arbitrary power, 
but to aflume a right to commit robbery. Perfonal rights, of 
which the right of voting reprefentatives is one, are a fpecies of 
property of the moft facred kind ; and he that would employ his 
pecuniary property, or prefume upon the influence it gives him, 
to difpofleis or rob another of his property of rights, ufes that 
pecuniary property as he would ufe fire-arms, and merits to have 
it taken from him.’ 

The author contends, that it is dangerous and impolitic, fome« 
times ridiculous, and always unjuft, to make property the crite 


rion of the right of voting, for if the fum be confiderable, it will © 


exclude a majority of the people, and if fmall, ¢ ic exhibits li- 
berty in difgrace, by putting it in competition with accident and 
infignificance. When a blood mare,’ adds he, ¢ fhall fortunatel 
produce a foal or a mule, that by being worth the fum in quet- 
tion, fall convey to its owner the right of voting, or by its death 
take it away from him; in whom does the origin of fuch a right 
exift? Is it in the man or in the mule ?’ 

The itrength and permanent fecurity of a government are very 
juftly flated ro be in proportion to the number of people inrereited 
in fupporting it; and it is recommended as an inftance of true po- 
licy, to intereft the whole by an equality of' rights, the danger 
arifing folely from exclufions. It is poffible to exclude men from 
the right of voting, * but it is impoffible to exclude them from 
the right of rebelling againft that exclufion; and when all other 
rights are taken away, the right of rebellion is made perfect.’ 

The faculty of performing any kind of work or fervice, by 
which a man acquires a livelihood, is confidered by Mr. P. as 
partaking of the nature of property ; and even were not this the 
cafe, the protection of a man’s perfon is of more confequence 
than the protection of his property: but the beft feeurity for 
both, he obferves, is an equality of rights. 

* Next to the injuftice and ill policy of making property 2 
pretence for exclufive rights, is the unaccountable abfurdity of 
giving to mere found the idea of property, and annexing to it 
certain rights; for what elfe is a ritle but found ? Nature 1s often 
giving to the world fome extraordinary men, who arrive at fame 
by merit and univerfal confent, fuch as Ariftotle, Socrates, Plato, 
&c. Thefe were truly great or noble. But when government 
fets up a manufattory of nobles, it is as abfurd, as if fhe under- 
took to manufacture wife men. Her nobles are all counterfeits. 
This waxwork order has aflumed the name of ariftocracy, and 


the difgrace of it would be leffened, if it could ; 
28 a childith imbecility, We pardon foppery becacie’ af ite ite 
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fignificance, and on the fame ground we might pardon the fop- 
pery of titles. But the origin of ariftocracy was worfe than fop- 
pery. It was robbery. Yhe fi, ariflocrats in all countries were 
brigands, ‘Thofe of latter times fycophants. 

« It is very well known, that in England, (and the fame will 
be found in other countries) the great landed eftates now held in 
defcent, were plundered from the quiet inhabitants at the cone 
quett. The poffibility did not exift ot acquiring fuch eftates hoe 
nefily. If it be afked how they could have been acquired, no 
anfwer but that of robbery can be given. That they were not 
acquired by trade, by commerce, by manufactures, by agricul 
ture, or by any a employment, is certain. How then 
were they acquired ? Blufh ariflocracy to hear iv origin ; for 
your progenitors were thieves. ‘They were the Robefpierres and 
the jacobins of that day. When they had committed the rob- 
bery, they endeavoured to lofe the difgrace of it, by finking their 
real names under fiditious ones, which they called titles. It is 
ever the prattice of felons to at inthis manner. They never pafs 
by their real names. 

‘ As property honeftly obtained is beft fecured by an equality 
of rights, fo ill-gotten property depends for protection on a mo- 
nopoly of rights. He who has robbed another of his property, 
will next endeavour to difarm him of his rights, to fecure that 
property; for when the robber becomes the legiflator, he be- 
licves himfelf fecure. That part of the government of England 
that is called the houfe of lords, was originally compofed of per- 
fons who had committed the robberies of which 1 have been fpeak- 
ing. It was an affociation for the protection of the property they 
had ftolen.’ 

After obferving, that, when the whole legiflature is crowded into 
one body, it is ‘an individual in mafs ;’ and that in all cafes where 
deliberation is neceffary, it may be neceffary to divide the repre- 
fentation by lot into two parts, ‘in order to revife and correéct 
each other ;’ the author refers all the late atrocities in France to 
the want of a conttitution, and concludes with a fentiment, that 
muift meet with the ‘approbation of even thofe who are hoftile to 
the gencral tenour of his writings: * an avidity to punifh is al- 
ways dangerous to liberty. It leads men to ftretch, to mifinter- 
pret, and to mifapply even the bet of laws. He that would 
make his own liberty Bava muft guard even his enemy from op- 
prefhon ; for if he violates this duty, he eftablifhes a precedent 
that will reach himfelf.’ 

This tract, like all the other writings of the fame author, con- 
tains a feries of bold, but harfh and difpleafing truths. Many 
of the principles‘here laid down cannot fail however to be deemed | 
napa ig by fome, and alarming by others. It will doubrlefs 

¢ urged, that the argument of the right of minors may be ap- 
plied againft the reprefentative as well as the hereditary govern- 
ment ; and there are many, who oppofe the latter, on account of 
the abufes to which itis liable, that yet confider it as legal, until 
rendered otherwife by the majority. Univerfal fuffrage was once 
the law of the land, and it is ry nearly the practice at this day 
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+n certain boroughs: but as fervants, and tenants at will, muft of 
courfe be admitted to vote according to this fyitem, fuch a fcheme 
would be highly inexpedient, unlefs coupled with a ballot, fo 
firict in it’s nature, that a man’s opinion fhould be known only to 
himielf. As to. a divifion of the reprefentative body into two 
parts, this would evidently render legiflation more complex, and 
jn cafe of a marked difference in point of opinion, on fome great 
popular queftion, a civil war might enfuc, in confequence of 
each chamber being protected by it’s own adherents. Indeed, all 
the advantages of mature deliberation acquired by {fplitting an 
afflembly into two fections, might be gained by one, provided it 
was not too numerous, were no law enacted, until the project of 
it had been firft read, afterwards canvaffed in a committee of the 
whole body, at the diftance of a few days, and finally decreed or 
rejeed at the end of a certain fhort but determined period. oo, 


Art. xivirt. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the Naticnal Debt. By Edw ard Tatham, v.p. 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. S8vo. 71 pages. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
Oxford, Fletcher and Co.; London, Rivingtons. 1795. 


Various circumftances concur to attract particular attention to this 
letter. It is written by one of the heads of an iluftrious univerfity, 
and an author of confiderable celebrity ; it is addrefied to the prime 
minifter, and financier of the kingdom; it treats on a fubject which is 
univerfally;admitted to be of great importance, and which-has excited 
great alarm; and it undertakes to prove, what will to many appear a 
paradox, that the debt, which is acknowledged to be @ burden, is 
neverthelefs upon the whole dencficia/ to the nation. We fhall be par- 
doned, if, in examining the merits of a performance thus circum- 
ttanced, we take a wider fcope than has been ufual with refpect to 
pamphlets. 

We cannot pafs over the firft paragraph without noticing a manifet 
inconittency of fentiment, and an initance of extraordinary negligence 
in writing. We arein the fame breath told, that the period is awful, 
aod momentous, and critical beyond all example; and yet that the 
apprehbenfions of the alarmed.are more the refult of a frightened mae 
gination, than the dictates of found judgment. The real apprehen- 
fions of fome, and thofe ill bodings of others, which are the fictions 
of malevolent defign, having been mentioned in contraft, it is added, 
that the impofitions of ube former act upon the fears of the latter 

thout fepping to exprefs our admiration of the candour, with 
which the author hints at the malevolent defigns and the malicious 
induitry of others, or of the modefty, with which he mentions himfelf. 
as taking up his feeble pen with better intention than ability to difcufs 
this umportant fubject, let us proceed to his main argument. 

| Three — Dr. T. undertakes to prove in this pamphlet; the 
firtt, to fhow how the burden of the national debt may be lightened 

wath good effect, and ail danger to the ftate removed ; the fecond, to. 
fhow how the country is enabled, and may be more enabled to bear it; 
the third, to fhow, that, under the jutt regulation of political economy, 
initead of being a public evil it isa public good.—At the firft glance 
st thouid deci, that, if this third point can be eftablifhed, it would 
I fuperiede 
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Befuperfede the neceffity of undertaking the folution of the firlt problem ; 
Meetor why fhould Dr. ‘I. attempt to lighten the burden, and remove the 
Sedanger of a public good? But we de not mean. t9 prejudge the 
2 queition : and the Dr. informs us, that he begins with the firit becaufe 
it will prepare the way for the other two. a 
The reader may perhaps be led to expect, from the author’s firft 
propofal, fome new {cheme for difcharging the national debt. No- 
Pee thing, however, 1s further from his intention, J o deitroy the national 
7 debt at once, were it practicable, would in his opinion be improvident, 
Me as by unhinging property it would unhinge the ftate. Even tO at- 
e rempt it’s gradual djminution isa romantic project; the capital of the 
P debt is become an ideal thing never to be deftroyed : and all the nation 
Fcan ever hope, or fhould attempt to do, 1s to pay the intercit. A 
PS nation, which has an increafing commerce to maiftain, and increafing 
B dependencies to fupport, mutt increafe it’s debt. Even the finking fund, 
trom which fo much was formeriy promifed and expected, 1s both 
t inadequate and inapplicable to the purpofe for which it was detigned ; 
inadequate, becaufe the accumulation in atime of war Is always greater 
@ than the diminution in time of peace; and inapplicable, becaufe the 
MW veceflities of ftate have always found it a different employ, apd con- 
Bverted it froma liquidating fund to a fund of emergency. All other 
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| 2. | projects for liquidating the debt have been found utopian. Adam 
) | Smith’s remedies, according to the Pr., are mainly wiftonary. If 
7 8 the debt can neither be annihilated nor leflened, but mutt perpe- 
} Ps tually increafe, how is it poffible to lighten it? Dr. T. anfwers: 


ae es 
Ry 


We While the bulk of the debt is increafing, let it’s weight be pros 
 portionably diminifhed by diminifhing the value of the pound in 


money : let this be done, not by increafing the nominal value of the cur- 
© rent coin, or by adulterating 1t-with a greater quantity of alloy, but by 
: ae increafing the quantity of circulating money, whether in coin or paper: 
and to produce this increafe, let induftyy increafe the quantity of thofe 
natural productions or manufactured goods, which may be carried to the 
© foreign markets, to purchafe gold and filver: and let a paper money, 
© which is the reprefentative of real money, be fo far increafed as not 
© ercatly to res the ftock of real money. ‘The effect of thefe expedients 
will be, in virtue and effect, to diminifh the weight of the national debt. 
If, for example, the quantity of currency be increafed one fourth, a debt 
of two hundred millions will be virtually, though not nominally, 
reduced to the value of a hundred and fifty millions. ‘The quantity 
of corn before fold for sol. will bring zool., which will enable the 
farmer to pay a higher rent to his landlord, and higher wages to his 
® labourer, and both to pay higher taxes to government; which higher 
taxes, Dr. T. fays, will be themfelves a proof, that the debt, the ine. 
tereft of which they are to pay, is aQually reduced; for thefe higher 
taxes will be more than adequate to the intereft which they now pay : 
thus, the real reduction of the debt will confit in a greater ability to 
pay the intereft ; and the whole nation will go on iw a profperous and 
progrefive motion with the utmoft fpirit and alacrity. 

Upon this grand project forlightening, without leflening, the national} 
burden, we muft make a few remarks. In the firft place, it is not to 
be concluded, that the finking fund is either inadequate or inapplicable 
| to it’s original purpofe,¢becaufe incompetent or difhoneft financiers 

have neglected or mifapplied it. Dr. Price has demonttrated, that, had 
tue 
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the finking fund been never mifapplied, but rendered as produttive » Di 
it might have been by compound intereft, from the year 1719, wher nat 
it firit began to operate, to the year 1781, it might have paid off ; t 
hundred and fixty millions of debt, without the imalleft increafe of P 
burden on the people. Suppofing the reduction of the debt impra. ime’ 
ticable, Dr. T.’s plan, we fear, will contribute little towards ightenj 
the burden. It is not certain, that the increafe of the unin 
faleable commodities by labour would produce an increafe of money; 
for a very extenfive and profitable foreign commerce may be, and oftes 7 
js, carried on between two countries, by the exchange of goods, without 
any material money-balance in favour of either. If, in a time of © 
ace, the quantity of money be increafed, it probably fuffers 4 ™ 
raf an equal decreafe by large foreign fubfidies, and other expenditure, 79) 
in atime of war. But fuppofing the quantity of coin to be fora 7 
while increafed in the manner Dr. T. propofes, the increafe would © 
foon deftroy itfelf by raifing the price of labour, and confequentl © 
the value of manufa¢tures, fo high as to give our rivals an advantage 7 
in the foreign market. And after all, even ma the doétor's — 
dream of an increafe of money to he realized in it’s full extent, no 77 
real advantage would be gained to the nation; for, if we be to inde * 
by paft experience, we muft not expect, that the diminption of th © 
value of money by the increafe of it’s quantity will at all keep pace 
with the rapid increafe of the debt. Before two hundred million 
can be reduced one fourth by the author’s expedient, it is probable 
that they will be increafed more than one fourth by the exigencies of the 
times ; and it will become neceffary in order to lighten the burden, 
rtduce the value of money one fourth more; a procefs, the ruinous 
termination of which it is eafy to forefee. But to proceed with ou |= 
author. Se 
In order to fhow how the nation is enabled, and may be mor 
enabled to bear this beneficial burden, by at once increafing the ftrength 
of the nation, and diminifhine the weight of the debt, Dr. T. ex | 
patiates with great fluency upon the fources of our wealth an 
firength, agriculture, mines, fifheries, potteries, and manufactures, # 
affording fach fources of revenue, increafing and to be increafed, a 
were never poffefied by any other kingdom, and never before by this“ @ 
to their prefent extent, What is advanced upon this head, though of ne & 
fome weight in the general queftion concerning the ftrength of the 7% 
nation, is little to the author’s purpofe; unlefs he could make it | 
appear, that our internal fources of commerce would never be fuccel® 
fally rivalled by foreign nations, and that an increafe of commodity 7 
neceffarily produces an increafe of money. The tenfold increafe of © 
wealth, which Dr. T. expe¢ts from doubling our quantity of coi, | 
and thus employing a greater number of induttrious poor in mani 
factures, is but a golden dream, unlefs he can enfure a proportionally 
increafed demand for goods; and it is more probable, that, when En- 
gland ceafes ta import corn, this circumftance will leflen the demand 
in countries, which at prefent fupply our deficiencies in this article 
It would be a great fatisfaftion, we believe, to many benevolent 
perfons, who concern themfelves for pofterity more than thofe who & 
wifh to throw upon them an increafed load of debt, if Dr. T. would 


scquaint the public, upon what ground he afferts, contrary to the 
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pinion of many, who have taken ains to be informed upon the fubje&, 


sat our Coal mines are inexhauftible, This f¢cond head is concluded 
ith the following curious predi¢tion. 
p, 38.—* That whenever the prefent black and difmal cloud, which 
pw oppreffes the hemifphere of Europe, is happily blown over, and 
cannot continue long, great part of the money of other countries 


yill fow with rapidity into our ports, infomuch that we may dread a 
so fudden influx and increafe of wealth. The french have thrown 


: ‘ay their commerce, and the dutch are following their example; 


Foeota 


SEESS 


d this nation will have all Europe to clothe, all Europe to feed, 
nd all Europe to fupply with every ornament and utenfil of civil 
¢." 
As this is an age of prophecy, we too, in our turns will predi&, 
at, whenever this impolitic and ruinous war fhall be over, vaft fums 
money will be drawn out of our funds by forei , and pafs into 
circulation of foreign trade; and that in chofe countries, where 
»s will be much lefs burdenfome than in our’s, manwiactures will 
pidly arife, which will fo far rival us in furnifhing the reft of 
vrope with clothing and other commodities, as will at laft prevent 
dreadful effects apprehended by the Dr. from a too fudden influx 
wealth. As to our feeding all Eurepe, the dottor himfelf has ef 
tually provided A oer this, by making it a part of his plan not 
purchafe money abroad by the exportation and fale of corn. 
The third part of the tafk undertaken in this pamphlet is to fhow, 
t the national debt, inftead of being an evil to be dreaded, is a 
pod to be encouraged. And here the author owns, that paradoxes 
m to ftare him in the face, but adds, that he is not to be drawn 


om his point by feeming ag ny which accurate inveftigation 


ay expel. The refult of the Dr.’s inveftigation is briefly as tol- 


_ bows.—The national funds contribute in various ways to that ine 
@reafe of money, which is to diminifh the national burden. ‘They 


the great wheel of nzcional circulation, and this circulation aids 
d increafes all the national refources, by increafing the capital and 
ock of the cultivators of lands and of manufatturers. ‘To this cir- 
lation of it’s currency Great Britain owes it’s opulence and prof- 
ity as the fir? and efficient caufe. Before the funding fyitem took 
ace, agriculture and trade were weak and poor: the money faved by 
dividuals was chefted up to mortgage, to portion out a daughter, 
to buy an eftate for a younger fon; but fince that time all has been 
nt to the bank, where it has brought intereft to the owner, which 
ight be employed in agriculture or trade; thus circulation began to ftir, 
a new kind of property to arife, whence ftock on land or in trade 


- as increafed, rents have rifen, the profits of manufactures and agri 
| Sulture have been augmented, and the wages of labour have been advanceds 
Whe benefit arifing from thefe fources will increafe fafter than the taxes 


rer do; and they will be paid with eafe, for taxation accompanies the 


hcreafing wealth, Further, from the profit arifing from the plenty and 


rculation of money, government is enabled to negotiate additional 
» and thereby increafe the extent and motion of this beneficial 
heel. By the Jomum and intereft received on thefe loans, the lenders 


enriched ; and by their expenditure, money is diftributed among infe- 


Bour traders, and new fources of revenue are created. The funds, t ough » 


ot in themfelyes a new capital, fpring out of overgrown capitals, and 
, are 





— 


are the means of multipiying and improving capitals, Their afi 
in collecting and diftributing taxes, 1s not the right hand pay 
left, but a collection and diitribation of money through every pamg 
aw induftrious and produdtive nation, which, like feed | 
fown upon fruitfui land, will produce a national increafe, leis 
eatin | advantage attendgug the funds, that they promote rapidity g 
cisculation, By this means the currency is virtually increafed, gj 
the debt virtually diminifhed. ‘Thus the public debt is the gene) 
fountain of gational profperity, difpenfing it’s golden fireams through 
a thoyfand channcls,,to the happinefs of ten thoufand families, and : 
the fupport of a thoufand trades. Public debts differ effentially frag 
private debts in this circumftance, that, whereas m the latter th 
creditor and the debtor are different perfops, in the former they-are 
fame. Great Byitain owes it’s prefent yprivalled opulence-tonai 
public debt more than to any other caufe ; it is not only ufeful by 
indifpenfible to the nation; and in it’s gradual increafe the pro 
rity of the country will rejoice. ey ; i 
To deteét the fophiitry of this reafoning is no very difficult tafe 
One evident fallacy, which runs through the whole of the argame 
is, that thofe effects are afcribed to the circulation of money; whi 
belong to the money itfe}f, or rather to that property, real OF P 
of which money is the reprefentative. It is this which 4s the grea 
nu:fe and fupport of every branch of trade, The hand of the fowd, 
which fpreads the corn upon the ground, might with as much | 
be faid to be the firft etficient caufe of the harveit inftead of the tém 
which is fown, as the circulation, inftead of the wealth circulated, & 
fai to be the firlt efficient caufe of national profperity. The money 
would not, it is true, be beneficial to the public, if it lay buried jn eheliss 
but in a free and commercial ftate fuch a fuppofition ts chimerical, 
Were there no public fund, the country gentleman would Jend the fir 
plus of l:is expenditure to the trader, and tHe trader would apply th 
furplus of his gains, not employed in his current. expenfes, to the 
Jargement of hiscapital, The truth is, that the funds, inftead of 
the /upport of trade, are a formidable rival to it. The profpett of betta 
fecurity, of the more regular payment of iatereft, and of occafa 
benefit from {tock-jobbing, or from loans, entices the monied man td 
velt his perfonal property in the funds, rather than to lodge or keep i 
in the hands of the manufacturer or merchant. ‘The mifchies derivel 
from the funding fyitem, in the encoyragement and fupport w ich # 
gives to the wate of public treafures in wars, and in the heavy bunde 
of taxes, which it impofes upon the induftrious and labourin part 
the community, are enormous; to counterbalance thefe, a | 
benefit is the facility, which, by means of paper currency, it aff? 
to the circulation of property in the trading world; and this al 
might be at leaft as well anfwered, without a national fund, 
means of private banks. But it is, we perceive, a part of Dre Ts 
fvftem, to fuperfede all private bayks by another national bank, elit 
blifhed on the credit of the finking fund, for the purpofe of iff 
notes of credit to circulate among tradefmen. The propofal is a oI 
alarming one, Befide the immediate injury, which would be done 
the caccution of fuch a plan to many refpeétable bankers, who have 
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Query on certain Policical Conjectures of Dr. Davenant, 9 


‘ven vigour to trade, by receiving and difpenfing the ptoperty of the 
eens would pn way to one of the moft extenfive and 
dangerous kinds of monopoly, by means of which the whole trade of 
the country would be left at the mercy-of a crafty minifter. Thefe remarks 
might calily be extended much farther: but, we hope, we have faid 
abundantly fufficient, to warn our readers of the dangerous tendenc 
of this pamphlet ;. to juftify us in retorting. the contempt, wit 
which the author treats the memory of that truly great man, Adam 
Smith, whom, by a ftrange kind of apoftrophe, he addretles as if Rill 
living, and charges with mifleading the public by impofing fallacies ; 
and to fhow, that Dr, ‘T, is at Jeait as chargeable as the author of the 
Wealth of Nations with letting the body, of truth efcape out of his 
hands, while he is grafping at the thadow, and that his project of 
relieving the burden of the national debt is amginly vifionary. 


Art. xix. 4 Query whether certain Political Conje@ures and Reflec- 
tiens of Dr. Davenant in 1699, Se, or be not, applicable to the prefent 
Crifs. 8v0. 9o pages. Price 3s. 6dy Elmiley. 1795. 


Soon after the revolution, Dr. Davenant wrote various effays on 
political and commercial fubjects, which contain much valuable 
matter. His writings, at the time when they appeared, were little 
telifhed by the tories; and the whigs, who were at that time good 
courtiers, were difpleafed at the freedom, with which he treated athe 
of their time-ferving meafures.. ‘Thefe eflays, however, aboand wit 
good fenfe and liberal:notions, and, fince that period, have been juftly 
admired by the friends of conftitutional freedom. . A part of an eflay 
“on the duty of private men in the adminiftration of public affairs’ 
is here republithed, without. comment, in order to recal the public 
attention to the author’s ideas concerning the proper meafures to be 

rfued, if ever Great Bricain fhould be brought into the condition, 
which Dr. D.’s apprehenfions have fuggefted may pofhibly be the cafe 
at fome diftant day ; when one or both houfes of parliament may be- 
come fo corrupt, and be fo devoted to the will of the minifter, as to 
be led, through an unjuftifiahle confidence, to the fupport of mea- 
fures, which may bring this very aflembly into fo great a degree of 
difrepute with the nation, as to endanger the conttitution itfelf. ‘This 
republication is very feafonable: and the feftiments of an able poli- 
ticlan, who wrote nearly a ‘century ago, may perhaps have more 
weight with many readers, than thofe of any modem writer. A 
few fhort paflages from this work our readers will be pleafed to 
perufe. 

p. 3.—* If in future ages our parliaments fhould be debauched in’ 
principles, and become willing to be the inftrumehts of a prince’s will, 
and to att as he direéts them, arbitrary power would be here fettled 
upon a Jafting foot; for the common people would never join with any 
who would attempt to ‘redeem’ their country, becaufe they will be de- 
ceived by names and forms, and think the laws governed, and that 
nei hg free, if the outward {how of the conflitution is itil pre- 

erved, 


_ * When corruption has {eized upon the reprefentatives of a people, 
itis like a chronical dif*:fe, hardly to be raoted out. When fetvile 
Compliance and flattery coritt to predominate, things proceed’ from bad 

ly 
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go worfe, till at laft the government is quite diffolved. Abhi 
mronatchies are in danger of great convulfions, when one man, thy 
prince, happens to be weak or wicked ; but commonwealths, or mim 
conftitutions, are fafe a chief part n re an men afe ¢ 
bauched in principles. However, mona this advantage, 
ws eeprenter ae phn is mortal, and if bad, he may be fi a 
by a better; but a people thoroughly corrupted, never returns to ri 
reafon; and we fee thae the depravity of manners, which began 
Rome prefently after the fecond ic war, — the nobility anj 
try, became every year worle and worfe, till at laft Cafer dt 
royed the commonwealth, And after this time, under the fa 
emperors, every fenate grew more abject and complying than the 
till in procefs of time the old roman fpirit was utterly extinguithel, 
and then that empire, by degrees,-became a prey to barbaroy 


rations, 7 
« If all parts of the ftate do not with their utmoft power promot 
the public good ;: if the lew has other aims than the fafety and wel 
fare of his a if fuch as » vegan the people do not Beye: 
their courage and integrity; if the nation’s treafure is w a 
minifters are allowed to undermine the conftitution with impunity; | 
jadges are fuffered to pervert juftice and wreft the law, then is a mi 
vernment the greateft tyranny in the world; it is tyranny fh 
Ey 2 law, it is authorifed by confent, and fuch a people are bound 
with fetters of their own making. A tyranny that governs by the 
fword, has few friends but men of the fword, but a legal tyranny 
(where the people are only called to confirm iniquity with their own 
voices) has of its fide the rich, the fearful, the lazy, thofe that know 
the law, and get by it, ambitious churchmen, and all thofe whol 
livelihood depends upon the quiet pofture of affairs ; and the peas 
here defcribed compofe the influencing part of moft nations, fo that 
fuch a tyranny is hardly to be fhaken oat” ‘ 
P. 13.—* Our wealth and greatne{s depend abfolutely upon keeping 
the legiflative power to future ages, untainted, vigilant for the 
fafety, jealous of the people’s mghts, watchful over the miniffers, and 
to have the members not awed by armies, nor to be feduced by pre ! 
ferments, bribes, or penfions; that we are fafe at prefent is granted 
and that we are not now under any dangers of the like kind, and 
that this important poft is well feeured, is allowed: but writing fot 
pofterity, to which thefe papers may, peradventure, be tranfmittedy 
we think it needful to give thefe cautions.’ | 
Pr. 40.—* If in times to come it fhould happen that otr nobility 
and gentry fhould be more folicitous to get a {mall employment, thafi 
to keep a great eftate; if the perfons of note and figure fhould be 
{wayed by their private intereft, without any regard to the publi¢ 
good ; if it fhould be vifible to the counties and boroughs, that men 
covet to be chofen, not for their country’s fervice, but in order to 
ferve themfelves; if it fhould grow apparent; that neither fide is gf. 
bottom better principled than the other, that court and country partys 
whigs and church-men, are nothing but the faGtions of thofe whe 
have, and thofe who defire prelerment; if, in this manner, the. whole - 
mafs of blood in the body politic thould be corrupted, the nation - 
will throw off that reverence to parliaments, which has hitherto pre- 
ferv 
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Duery on certain political Conjeftares of Dr. Davenant. 9§ 


ferved our liberties, and like the neighbouring cogntries, either terrie 
fed or allured, they will, by degrees, fubmit to unlimited monarchy; 
and fo we thall lofe one of the beft conftitutions that was ever fet afoot 


for the well governing a people.’ 


r. 5g.—‘ It feldom happens that the liberties of a countey are 
invaded all at once; the fteps of power are leifurely and flow; minifters 


who have it in their thoughts to change the nature of a government, 


to work by degrees. At firlt they make ufe of the moft popular 

ds they can poflibly procure, ordering it fo, that the people may 
not perceive who it is that puts their fetters on ; but thefe popular mea 

thove out at the firft convenient feafon, that all may be of a piece. 
Their next bufinefs is to corrupt fuch perfons as have the cleareft tame, 
whom they difcard when fu ciently tainted, and this they do that 
the people may think all mankind alike, which naturally drives thea 
to follow thofe only who are in power, and who can do them goad, 
Afterwards, they get from the nation all the money they can, che 
collecting of which erects new employments, and creates them 2 
number of dependants, who, ia one certain place, ate their chick 
ftrength and beft fapport: by the diftribution of thefe fums, they like- 
wife make more friends. Buy being never out of fear of accounti 
for ali at laft, theie principal aim is ¢o procure their mafter fuch a 
ftanding revenue, as may make him fubfift without the people's help. 
If they Gnd this impoffible, or difficult, then by accufations, by exor- 
bicant proceedings without any precedent, and by harrafling private 
perfons, either in their fame or fortune, they endeavour to make all 
the different ranks of the people, out of love with their ancient con- 
@itution. 

¢ But when have done all this, wrt ipo not yet think them- 
felves quite out of danger: Senatus & popules tunqguam obfcura roming, 
ctf aliquanxdo obumbrentur. They will fill lie under apprehenfions of 
being reached at lait by che guardians of liberty. Therefore to 
all thouglits of freedom, to influence the beteer fort, and to awe the 
vulgar, their lait work is to procure a ftanding army. 

« By manifett original contract, an armed force cannot be taifod 
not kept within this kingdom, without confeat of parlizment, fo that 
if hereafter we thould be ever inflaved chat way, it is ovr own 
proper fault.’ 

er. 87.—* If in times to come, our affairs fhould happen to be 
under an ill adminiftration, the calamities that muft thereby fall 
all degrees of men (thofe excepted who thall have enriched channels 
by the public fpoils) will ftir up the legilative anthority to interpofe 
in looking after our future fafety. 

* And at fucha feafon, perhaps it will be thought the fublimeft 
wifdom of all, not to be angry with perfons but to mend things, and 
that it will not import ik though the criminal efcape 
fo the fault can be correfted. ‘The remorfe and fhame o Paving, 
7 be, fx @ few years ruined a rich and flourifoing people (for fo 
cafe may happen) will be punifhment enough to thofe who have left 
in them any feeds of honour. 

* Such Y a ore as mean their country well io an unhappy juncture 
of this nature, when they, go to give affairs a beter complexion, 
thould ia all likelibood. begin their work by determining and pro- 
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novncing what councils have been directly againft the law,: hy 
advices have tended to impoverifh the crown and kingdom, and the 
practices have wafted the nation’s treafure. And when ia this f 2 
manner they have condemned the offences, if they-think fir, the of 
fenders may be reached with eafe. ep, 
« 1f we fhould ever have a fet of ftatefmen whofe offences wiih com. 
xe] the nation to accufe them, they will endeavour to cover their om 
faults by recriminating upon the proceedings of former times, If * 
are charged with waiting the public treafure, with giving 
crown-lands, with aiming at arbitrary power, and to govern by 
fword, they will be fo audacious to think they ftand juftified } 
anfwering, the fame things were heretofore done. But they ovghtt 
make this refleétion, that king CAarles was in danger to: lofe by 
crown, and that king Yames a€tually loft it, ,becauie his Bes 
purfued meafures deftructive to the kingdom.’ é 
Art.t. An Argument again? continuing the War. 8vo. $9 pages 
Price 2s. Owen. 1795. : 


Tue public is here prefented with a calm, fenfible, and com. 


prehentive review of the prefent ftutaof public affairs, in whith} 


the writer, with that peripicuity and itrength, which are the me 
tural refult of a clear perception of truth, gives what may ®t 
fairly calied a demonttration of the impolicy of continuing the 
refent war. iF 
This judicious writer’s fir object is to fhow the improba 
of fuecets in our offenfive operations. ‘The prefent ftate of 
country is compared, in various particulars, with that of Franeej 
and it is clearly proved, that, while our refources are decliniig, 
the produce and induftry of France will {till enable it to carry 
the war with vigour. To the queftions, cannot England male 
the fame exertions and facrifices that France has made ?—canaet 
all the people able to bear arms, all fhips, provilion, artificény 
and money, be put in requifition to enable miniiters to obtalll 
their objet? the author replies: 
p. 38. * It is not certain that a nation fo fond of the conve 
niences and luxuries of life as we are, would confent to abandon 
them all, and encounter the hardfhips and dangers of a militaty 
ftate. The men of property, who have hitherto fupported. the 
war, would feel themfelves uneafy when they found that the in¢ 
tereit of the national debt was applied to accelerate the conqw 
ot France, that the capital itfelf might be annihilated, that all 
the produce of their eftates muit be feized for the fupport of oUF 
armies, and that they themfelves would be obliged to turn out 


and join the afpiring hcroes who were going to march to Paris: 
+ 


rh 
» 
“4 


mately be defeated by the fuperior population, refources and ene 
thufiafm of France.—How could the people of England becom® 


enthufiafis in fuch a caufe? What glory or advantage is there ie 
view for which they would fubmit to fo many calamities; to the 





deftruction of their tranquillity, their commerce, their weal 
their perfonal freedom, and to the rigorons and defpotic atithori 
that would be neceflary to fuppost thefe meafures ? ‘The real 


f even thefe great exertions could be made, they would ult: 
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An Argument againft continuing the Ware | 97 


ject of the war is the fafery and aggrandizement of the-minifter, of 
which he cannot affure himfelf until the deftruction of liberty in 
France fhall facilitate. the deitruction of the conflitution of 
England. The war is not a national concern, ‘The country i$ 
a party to it only jn its calamities. It prefents no object to pa: 
triotiim. The people cannot be otherwife than cold with refpe& 
to its fuecefs. Some who complained of the evils attending it, 
were reproached with the example of the french, who it was faid, 
in the midit of all their diilrefies, had remitted nothing of their 
lofty language, and arduous exertions. Had we been in the fame 
fituation, we might probably have been equally magnanimous, 
They fought for the prefervation of their property, their liber- 
ties, and their lives—We fight to deftroy the liberty of other 
countries, for the fupport of an adminiflration, who are preparing 
to reward us (moft juftly) by detlroying our own.’ 

The author next ftates his reafons for thinking an invafion of 
this country not quite fo improbable as is commonly fuppofeds 
and to defcribe the probable confequences of fuch anevent. On 
the commercial advantages to be derived from an. immediate 
peace he writes ; ; 6a : P 

p. 72.—* If the prefent war is difltnguifhed by many peculias 
calamities, an immediate peace would probably be attended with 
many peculiar advantages. In commerce we fhould be lefg.with- 
out a rival, fince moft of the great commercial capitals of France 
and Holland, our only former rivals, have been broken by the 
war. It will require great exertions of induftry and many years 
of peace, before thefe capitals can be reftored. In the United 
States of America, the price of labour is fo high, and the agricul, 
tural fyftem neceflarily fo predominant, that they cannot for half 
acentury, be formidable rivals to us in manufactures-and trades 
An immediate peace .would-give.us the carrying trade of alk 
Europe. France alone, if the commercial treaty were revived, 
would be an ample market for all our ftaple commodities. The 
republic of America, whofe profperity in a commercial view, ig 
the profperity of Great Britain, is now. our richeft and greateft 
market, which we could pofibly fupply mere largely when our 
merchants were no longer in danger of being plundered by pri- 
vateers. If the convulfions of the war. have impoverifhed our: 
cuftomers in many parts of the world; asin Spain, Ruffia, the 
italian flates, and the nations on the Baltic, the lofs would be 
compenfated by our being unrivalled in. their markets. To en- 
joy the whole of a certain portion of commerec, may be more 
advantageous, than to fhare a much greater portion with two or 
three rivals. Bur if.we continue. the war for_a long time, our 
reat trading capitals will be. broken or difperfed, like thofe of 

olland, Flanders, and France. . When. danger becomes prefling, 
and taxes extraordinarily burthenfome, our merchants and manu- 
faGturers wil] endeavour to remove their capitals to fome country 
where they may enjoy their wealth in fecurity, and employ it to 
advantage without being in danger of having the fruits of it 
feized by a rapacious government or a conquering enemy. If the 
war fhould continue tilb it produces thele calamitous effects, is 
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will not then be in the power of peace, to reflore and aggrandize 
ourcommerce. Capital is feldom withdrawn from one country tp 
another, unlefs great advantages are promifed to the owner, by 
the removal; and it will require a ftronger impulfe to bring tt 
back again, than that which removed it originally. It is highly 
improbable that a merchant who may emigrate to America fhould 
return after having ettablifhed himfelf there. It would be to re 
turn from a land of ceconomy and abundance, to a country of 
extravagance and fearcity; from a land where the profits of 
trade are high, taxes low, and all the necefflaries, and moft of 
the luxuries of lite cheap, to a land where the profits of trade 
are fal}, taxes oppreffive, the neceflaries of life dear, and luxuries 
attainable only by perfons of fortune. When a fplendid com 
merce once departs trom a nation, it feldom rifes to its forme 
grandeur; as Pavia, Venice, Genoa, Portugal and Antwerp de. 
monitrate, Natural advantages are not fo much the fout of comé 
merce a$ gfcat peeuniary capitals, which have always an ineli- 
nation to withdraw from countries afflicted by war and internah 
difturbances, and to feek refuge in the bofom of peace-and liberty! 

The happy effects of the ettablifhment of the french revolution 
upon neigbouring nations are next defcribed: and it is fhown 
that it would impreve both republican and monarchical govern 
ments, in the fame manner, and for the fame reafons, as the ree 
formation tended to improve both the popifli and proteltant clergy, 
‘The idea, that the acknowledgement of the french republic would 
introduce jacobinifm among us, and overturn our conftitution, 
the author treats as a vifionary alarm. ‘ 


p. St. * Jtis not peace,’ fays he, * but it is the continuamet © 


of the war, that may effect, if any thing can effe@t, the defirucs 
tion of aur glorious conftitution. The people of every natict, 
the people of England, perhaps above all others, are willing 
endure much, betore they fubvert their government. The peoplé 


of Egvland endure at this time a creat deal; and yet they endure” 


their government, which is the principal caufe of all their futler 


ings. Deuce by alleviating thofe fufferings, would enable them | 
to bear their burdens with lefs murmuring, and would give” 
greater fecurity to the government, to whom nothing is fo dane 
gerous as public difcontent, whatever be the caufe of it. Wat, | 


by accumulating the burdens and increafing the hardfhips of the 
people, threatens the government with ruin; for when populat 
difcontent rs inflamed to a certain pitch, it never remains im 
active; and the government being always confidéred the caufe of 


the evil, is the firit object upon which a difcontented and furtow 


people diicharge their rage. 
* If the object of continuing the wart, be ‘to prevent the infi¢ 
nuation of jacobin principles into this country, how much more 


eticctual would peace be to that end; how much better an anfwet 


to the republican theories of Mr. Paine, the actual comforts amé 


inproving Condition of the people, than even the moft brilliatt 


fucceffes abroad, which might leffen thofe comforts and deteriorate 
fat Condition, . " a 
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After recommending this feafonable ahd well-written pamphkt 
7 o the attentive perufal of our readers, we fhall take our leave of 
bt, by quoting the writer’s concluding paragraph. P 87. | 
« With refpeét to the propriety of making peace at this ume, 
here cannot be two opinions among unbiaffed men.» The enemy 
jeclare that they are defirous of peace; the neutrality of Pruflia 
akes away all hope of recovering Holland; Auftria, the italian 
owers and Spain are on the eve of withdrawing fromm the con- 
ef and leaving us to fuftain, unaided, the whole force and fury 
»f France ; Irciand is convulfed by the oppreffive and infulting 
meafures of adminiltration 3 our colonies in the Weft Indies are 
jittracted by the attacks of the enemy and by‘ infurrections among 
he flaves; even Great Britain is threatened with famine ; tu- 
ults of the moft dangerous kind, becaufe affitted by the military, 
ave already happened in different parts of the country in confe- 
uence of the high price of provifions.—Are thefe-the circums 
ances in which it is prudent for England to contend with fuch 















n power as the republic of France? 

’ ‘ It is high time for the people to awake fron their lethargy, 
\- d to endeavour, by an immediate and‘vigorous exertion of their 
* onftitutional rights, to fave their conftitution and their country 
7, om impending ruin.’ ‘Their opinion expreffed in ftrong, re- 
a onftrances to their reprefentatives in parliament, and in humble 


titions laid at the foot of the throne will be refpected, and mutt 
the end be effectual. Let them require above all things the 
fmiffal of that adminiflration whofe accurfed avarice and love 
power have brought the country into its prefent ftate, and 
ofe principles and charatter will prevent it from enjoying per- 











ny ipsa oo | 

tg Mempanent tranquillity, if it be governed by them.—Who are we 
te look to, to fupply their place ? Perhaps there is no man in 
e gland whofe talents, experience in the affairs of government, 





pquence and popularity render him fo fit to extricate the country 
t of its perilous embarraffment as Mr. Fox. His open and 
ermined character, and his well known attachment to liberty, 
uld incline the enemy to agree to terms more advantageous 
the country thanif it were diretted by any other perfon. They 






















r ll remembér that it was he who, without hefitating or tems 
lat rifing, boldly oppofed the popular delufion- previous to the 
‘me Bae mencement of the war, maintained the right of the french 
a regulate their government as they pleafed, and ftruggled to 
a lait to prevent hoftilities by negociation. The illuftrious per- 





h whofe diflike to this great man has fo lung prevented the 
pple from enjoying the full advantage they might derive from 
abilities, would do well to forget, or at-leatt fufpend his enmity 
the fake of his intereit. He would lofe more by the ruin, 
t make more by the prefervation of the country, than any 
Atleman in it. 
if the people do not exert themfelves at this momentous crifis; 
ey remain tlent and patient undef all that affails and threatens 
m; they will deferve all the confequences of their ftupidity 
pulillanimity : they will foon curfe themfelves for their own 
. H 2 folly 
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folly and weaknefs: they will be the eternal curfe of their om 
poterity, and the fcorn of the whole world. ©. 


Aor. ur. Mémoires d’xn Detenn, Fe. Memoirs of a Prifoner, ix 
‘tended to elucidate the Hiftory of the Tyranny of Kobeppie 

Printed at Paris, and fold by f.° De Botte, Gerrard 

‘Eondon. avo. 86 pages. Price 2S. 1795: ; 

Tue enerzy difptayed by the jacobins deferved the thank 
of their couteimporaries, and became entitled to the eulogiumsd 
potterity, for it is the firft duty of every citizen to fave 
country. ‘Sheir conduct upon that occafion ought to be 
rally conflructed, as it was impoflible to repel a mighty 
nation of foreign enemies, and check the efforts of numerous: 
teiline foes, without the commiflion of many isregularities, whi 
tlicir opponents, with a confiderable degree of juttice, migh 
fairly term oppreffion. But no fooner were the protectors a 
afiertors of royalty within and without the republic has 
and the fafety of France enfured, than every degree of unnett 
fary feverity became at once highly criminal and dmpolitic. 

The pamphlet now under coniideration is replete with intlanct 
of the molt atrocious excefles, and the mott wanton injuili 
Robefpierre and his abettors feem to have been uncommonly ea 
tq exterminate the party of the Girexde, the virtues and tale 
of which they dreaded; it indeed confitted in general, of wen 
exalred winds, pure morals, and republican fentiments, fo 
on the models ot ancient Greece and Rome. Nothing is @ 
than to proferibe any clafs of citizens by means of an appelati 
firit rendered odious to the multitude: we ovurfelves have 
fame inftances of this in our own hiftory, one of which is 
freth in our memory; and if we may give credit to the aut 
before us, a large portion of the then exiiling generation in F 
was cut off, under colour of the very equivocal fpecies of off 
tesmed federa lr Sm. 

The month of october, 1793, was rendered memorable by 
innumerable arreits, that took place throughout all Franeeys 
fuch was either the intrepidity of the fans-culottes, or the t 
of their enemies, that the greater part of the inhabitants 
Bourdeanx allowed themfelves to be overpowered and difat 
by the fection of Franklin. So fatal was this fhock to liber 
that the people are here faid to have returned to the very! 
and language of pathve obedience, coatra&ed by ages of 
pretlion, and to have contemplated the event before them ast 
vilitation of hearen : ecla vient d’en baut ! * it comes trom at 

~Briflot is contidered as a great map iiruggling with misform 
Genfonne, indignant at his wrongs, gid not deign to foil hiss 
by pronouncing the names of his aifaifins : not a fingle compe 
eicaped from him relative to his own fituation, and bis lait 
ments were folely occupied in offering up vows for the hapj 
of the people. ‘Lhe cloquence of Vergniaux flill delighted, 
wipers his tellow- oriioners; and Valaze, whois here te” 
* the modern Cato,’ is reprefented as having fomething * di¥# 
iw. his, countenance, The latter killed himfelf with a: pow 
which he had concealed, but Vergniaux threw away a dole 
pollon, preterrivg to die in company with bis colleagues. ° 
J 
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and Fonfrede parodied the hymn of the maryeillefe, and employed 
the night after their condemnation in chanting fengs in bonour 
ot liberty : ) 
¢ Contre nous de la tyrannte 
Le couteau fangtant ett l-vé,” &c. * 
Of all the illutirious martyrs in che caude of freedom, the fe- 
wale citizen Roland teems to have atletted her fellow-pritoners 
moft, on account of her ianocence, her beauty, and her maf- 
culine talents After cheering the dejected fpirits ef a man 
doomed to fuffer at the fame time, fhe bowed betore the flatue 
of liberty, and exclaimed: 
‘© Liberte, que de crimes on commet en ton nom +!” : 
Whea Girey Dupré, the friend of Briflot, was interrogated about 
his connexion with that great man, he replied; ‘ 1 was intimate 
with Briffor, and I here attelt, that he lived like Aniitides, and 
died like Sidacy, a martyr to liberty.’ Bailly was tnfulted ia the 
moft crucl and indecent mafner while on che fcaffold; on being 
reproached with trembling, he replied, ‘ mon ami, c’eit de froid,’ 
‘ it is with cold, my friend,’ and requefted to be put to death.: 
Claviere, born ia an old republic, and become the adopted fon 
of a new one, which was then preparing a fcaffold for him, 
plunged a kaife into his bofom, quoting at the fame time the 
tollowing lines from Voltaire : 
* Les criminels tremblans font trainés au fupplice: 
Les mortels généreux difpofent de deur fort ¢.’ ! 
On hearing of this event, his widow, after confoling her chil- 
éren, and fcttling her affairs, fwallowed a dofe of poilon. 8. 


Art. utr. The Rights of the Nation and the Wrongs of the Princes 
as an Appendix for the Letter to the Prince of Wales. Bra. 28 
pages. Price is. Debrett.. 1795. 


Instaan of ‘an appendix for the Letter to the Prince of 
Wales,’ this pamphlet ought to have ‘been entitled, A reply to 
that letter. The reply, however, is not fo much a*tcfuration ot 
the arguments, asa perfonal crimination of the author. © This 
Writer gives his readers to underiland, that he is ‘acquainted with 
the letter-writer’s fecret hiftory, and that he is at onge a pittite 
and a painite. In his former capacity it is afferted, that he wears 
a galling, thouyh golden chain, confilling of hundreds of beavy 
links, which, like the ferpent’s fkin, ‘are renewed annaally ; and it 
is infinuated, that it is for this penfion that he pleads the declining 
eaule of the minitter, upon whom, as his friend, his other /eif, he 
endeavours to fix the regard of the people, while he plunges a 
poniard into the heart of Mr. Fox. Asa painite, the author of 
the letter is charged with having made the debts of the prince a 
talking horfe to infult his dignity, to difhonour and degrade his 
character and ftation, and upon the ruins of thefe outworks, te 
flurm and deftroy the monarchy and the conflitution. After all, 

: 





* Againit us Tyranny lifts her bloody knife, &c. 
¥ O Liberty, what crimes are perpetrated in thy name! 
; [he criminal is dragged trembling to puniiliment : 
dhe brave man difpofes of his own fate. 
H 3 however, 
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however, the author feems at a lofs to determine the letters: 


tcr’s real character. Pf. 19. 
‘ There are fome circumftances in this letter which feemy 
clath though they agree: the writer is a pittite, yet appear 
painite, to avoid detection: or he 1s a painite, and appear ¢ 
pittite for the fame purpofe. However the preponderangy ¢ 
conclufion on the open evidence of the book, and even withe 
the /ecret knowledge of things, inclines to his being a pitty 
through interell, and a painite through cunning for a doubk 
purpofe, to mafk the minion of party, and to diflemimate. a ney 
species of minilterial alarm. And if he be not fuch ina 
once, he is certainly fomething worfe in reality. One objeto 
the other is obvioufly his grand point; either he labours forhin, 
to fupport Mr. Pitt by all and any means; or he endeavours py 
deflroy, in the character and dignity of the prince, that of th 


office for which he is one day deitined, and confequently the com P 
flitution of this realm. He proceeds therefore ees on the prix . 
ciple of duplicity as a pittite, or on the purpofe of a revolotia 
as a bona fie painite. But in both cafes, all prudent and reafon t 
able men will agree, that our interefts and fafety are involved I 
with the fupport and honour of the prince and crown.’ 
With refpect to the fubjeét of the prince’s debts, this write ' 
does not difpute the accuracy of the letter writer’s ftatements, @ 
attempt to invalidate his arguments. His only plea is, that the 


dignity of the monarchy, the prefervation of the conftitution, and 
the fatety of the hation, require, that the prince be at all event 
fupported. Admitting that he has been involved in the gener 
vortex of diffipation, it is urged that, in faving him, we fave 
ourfelves: he is the child of the ftate, who belongs to us all 
and, however prodigal he has been, neither reafon, found polic), 
morality, nor religion, could have juftified his abandonment @ 
_ this critical junéture. Had he been proftituted to a callous and 
forced renunciation of principle, by an habituated unconcema 
debts contracted and unpaid; had his fenfe of honour been funk, 
and the dignity of his-fpirit facrificed as a degraded victim to tht 
lofs of credit and.character; had the proof ot returning wildom, 
and ‘the high example of felf correction been fruftrated, and 4 
lately miiguided, but now undeceived, generofity of fentiment 
been hurried into defpair, the moit frighttul confequences might 
have enfued, Suppoting that, inflead of pecuniary extravagance 
the prince bad been guilty of all the moitt -atrocious crimes ime 
ginable, would it be reafonable, it is afked, that the many fhould 
juffer, becaute an individua] had offended? fhould the whole com 
ution, the political zexrus of king, prince, parliament, and pee 
ple, be rent afunder and dettroyed, becaufe one part of it 
been even Deipaylly and atrocioufly criminal? and if he be nee 
ther heinoufly nor atrocioutly criminal, nor be yet one part @ 
the conftitution, how much more contrary is it to reafon 
equity, that a fenteace fhould be pronounced, tending to hurl @ 
snto the horrors of anarchy and civil diffentiog ? a 
_ This writer may be a zealous, but we cannot think him a ve 

judiious, trend of monarchy and the britifh conititution. It B 
burcly a itrance method of defending monarghical government, @ 


admit, 
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admit, that, for it’s fupport, it is neceflary, not only that mae 
jetty itfelf dhould be guarded by the legal diction, that kings can 
lo no wrong, but that the.benefit of this fiction. fhould be exe 
tended to every expefant of a crown ;—thatall debts, however 
extravagant, muft of courfe be ditcharged without an inquiry 5 
that all abufes, however flagrant, mui be kept, with religious 
reverence, behind the veil; left, by expohug they tacred enclo- 
fure to the public eye, the nation fhould be. ¢ hurled into the hore 
yours of anarchy.’ 


Nichols on the Situation of the Prince of Wales. 


Aer. wir. A Letter to the Houfe of “Peers, on the prefent Bill dee 
pending in Parliament, relative to the Prince of Wales's Debts, 
By a Hanoverian. 8vo. 23 pages. Pricers, Lee. 1795. 
Tue members of the houfe of peers are called upon, in this 

pamphlet, to prove themfelves friends to the public, by rejecting 

the bill for difcharging the debts contracted by the prince of Wales. 

The author flates the amount of the prince’s daily expenditure 

to have been between four and five hundred pounds.. His royal 

highnefs’s promife he confiders in the light of a contract with the 
public, which has been broken, not through inadvertency, but 
wantonly. Some private tranfactions are mentioned, by way of 
example, of the manner in which the public money Cs been 
fquandered ; while the reparation of Carleton Houfe, for which 
money was granted by parliament, has been neglected. The ree 
fufal of the prefent demand is recommended as the only expe- 
dient to prevent future fimilar demands. In reply to the argue 
ment for liquidating the debt, that this is neceflary for the fup- 

port of the dignity of the crown, the writer fays, P. 19. 

‘ You then initruct the prince that it is neceflary, for the fake 
of the conttitution, to pay his debts. And as a great debt will 
bring more difgrace than a {mall one, the greater the debt is, it 
is the more neceflary to difcharge it. This 1s teaching the prince, 
with a vengeance, not to reftrain himfelf in future, and fuch a 
reafon being given, will enable him to get ample credit. You 
fee what monttrous confequences flow from fuch reafons., But,- 
my lords, it is the folly of contracting the debt that difgraces, 
It is the ungenerous conduct towards a génerous people that ex- 
cites contempt.” 

The pamphlet concludes with fome plain, but not unfeafonable 
advice, to the feveral orders of nobility, 


Art.uiv. Obfervations on the Situation of his Royal Highnefs the 
Price of Wales. By John Nichols, Efg. 8vo. 21 pages. Pr. 1s. 
Miller. 1795. | 
THe purport of thefe obfervations is to prove, that the prince 

of Wales, as proprietor in fee-fimple of the duchy of Cornwall, 

pofiefies a fund, by means of which he may relieve himfelf from 
the encumbrance of his debt, without having recourfe to parlia- 
mentary munificence. The learned writer ‘éxamines the legal 
ground of the king’s claim to receive, and appropriate to his 
own ulp, the revenues of the duchy during the prince’s mino- 
rity; and finds, that the prince is entitled to thefe revenues, and 
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confequently, that the king is indebted to the prince for their 
amount. Inthe year 1747, whena promife, the moft impradent 
and humiliating, was extorted from the prince, Mr. N. is of opi 
nion, that he was proprietor of a fund, adequate to the difcharge 
of all his debts. Though at prefent retrained from alienati 

the duchy, it fs afferted, that, if the public meerelt require it, 
ehis refiraint may be taken off by parliament without any injury 
tothe heir. Without having recourfe to this alienation, Mr. W, 
maintains, that, at this very moment, the prince is entitled to de. 
yyand from his father a fum fufficicnt to relieve him fromm all his 
encumbrances. For the arguments by which the author fupports 
his opinion, the reader mutt be referred tothe pamphlet. 0. 


Art. uv. Two Words of Counfel atd one.of Comfort.  Addreffed 
to bis Royal Hichucfs the Prince of Wales. Svo. 60 pages. 
Price 1s. 6d. Maton. 1795. | 


Tus is faid to be ‘a mingled offering of counfel and of con- 
folation.? His royal highneis is told, that the minifter has aéted 
in fuch a manner, as to ‘ {natch royalty from it’s degraded flare ;” 
and he is forewarned, that, if the people fhould retain their vit. 
tuc, ‘ they would not fufter a profligate prince to govern them: 
or at leaft would make his crown not worth the wearing.’—We 
profefs ourfelves to be utterly at a lofs, to difcover any * com- 


fort,’ cither to the nation or the prince, in the general tenour 
of this pamphlet. 


Arr. tvt. A plain Statement of the Cafe relating to the intended 
Eftablifoment of the Prince of Wales, and to the Mcde propojed to Pare 
hiament for the Difeharge of his Debts out of Juch Efablifoment. 8X00 
35 pages. Prices. Longman. 1795. 


lv is here afferted, by way of reply to fach as charge two great 
perfonages with having broken their plighted faich, that ome only of 
them has violated his folemn engagement with the publict it is 
denied, ¢ that the nation is moft oppreilively and fhamefully burthened;* 


and we are affured at the fame time, that monarchy, far from being 
‘ very onerous,’ has the advanta 


re of being not osly the def, but the 
ehcapeft chablifhment,’ . " ye —- 
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«* Our communiration with the continent being opened through 


a new channel, we have again been enabled to obtain the foreig®:. 
journals with tolerable regularity, 


We have therefore given» 
our readers half a theet of Literary Intelligence this month,’ 


according to our ufual plan, which we hope will fuffer a0 
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tuture interruption, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES. 


Apt. 1. IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AT 
ERLANG. 


The prize for lait year, for an eflay on fcrofula, was adjudged to 
profeifor Hufeland of Jena: and the following fubject is propoted for 
next year. 

How far are pure dephlogifircated air and phlogifiicated air beneficial, 
or injurious, to found and difeafed bsdies A avimals, particularly of man ? 
What falutary or detrimental effects may be expelted from the-ve/piration of 
thefe airs by perfous labouring under pulmonary confumption, or predifpofed 
to this difeale? And what are the moft coxvenient methods of preparing 
phlogificated air, and refpiring st ? 

The academy withes to receive not a merely theoretical anfwer to 
thefe queftions, but one derived from numerous obfervations on men 
living in different atmofpheres, lying from the experience of the 
author himfelf, and partly collected from the accounts of travellers and 
topographers, and illuttrated by due experiments on animals, and par- 
ticularly on man. 

The prize is a medal of the value of go duc. [18l.]: and the 
effays muft be fent in the ufual way to privy counfellor von Schreber, 
at Eslang, before the ift of augult, 1796. 


ART. II, IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT PETERSBURG. 

The prize fubjeéts for the prefent year are, 

1. Lhe moft important difeovery in mechanics, particularly applicable te 
erg > or an efjay containing the moft new and infirudlive fa&s on the 
Jubjett. 

2. The bef offiry om phlogifticated alkali. Yn tuisit is expected, 1, that 
the nature of the phlogifticated: alkali be fhown, and whether phof- 
phoric acid and volatile alkali be neceffarily effential parts of it, or 
cafual and fuperfluous: 2. that it be determined, which of the three ~ 
principal component parts of the blood is the moft rich in colourin 
matter for faturating the alkali, and moft proper for the purpofe ; (6 
as probably to lead m future to the choice of fome other fubftance than 
blood with greater advantage: 3. that fome better mode of preparing 
the original phlogifticated .alkali, particularly in the humid way, be 
is pains tic'baed 

€ prize for each isa gold medal of so holland dacats [22]. ros. 
and the eflays muft be a. to aulic didehthes Euler, nite before. 
oe 31, 1795. They may be written in ruffian, german, french, or 


’ 


ART. 111, ECONOMICAL SOCIETY OF BERN, IN SWITZERLAND. 


As it is of importance to natural philofophy to diminith the num- 
of confufed ideas, and to afcertain whether names be empty founds, 

Or fignify real emtities, the fociety propofes a prize of 40 duc, [18],}. 
for 
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for an examination of the nature and principal affinities of pure coal, 
is expected, that the candidates will determine by experiments of their 
own, and by a careful examination of'thofe of others, whether that 
fubfance which is common to all bodies properly called coal, be fo 
far fimple as to be incapable of being decompofed in the prefent fate 
of chemiitry, or be compounded of different elements. If the latter, 
it’s component parts mult be precifely determined, and their propor. 
tions fhown. ‘The eflays mutt be fent, with fealed addreéffes, im the 
ufual way to Mr. Com mi ffi nsfcbreibe r von Haller, fecretary to the fo. 
ciety, before the firit of january, 1796. p 
Arr.1v. Manheim. Ephémérides de Ia Société Météorologigqne Palas 

tine, Sc. Ephemerides of the Palatine Meteorological Society. of 

Manheim, for the years 1782—1785. Vols. UI—V. 

We have already noticed the firft volume of thefe Ephemerides [fee 
eur Rev. vol. xix, p. 331], and we fhall now give a-few obfervations, 
according to our promile, from the four fucceeding volumes. 

In 1782, 1 inch 8.9 lines lefs of rain fell than in the preceding 
year ; yet, from the hygrometer, it appeared to have been much more 
humid. At the time of an aurora borealis appearing, abbe Hemmer 
obferved variations of his magnetic needle: and he always remarked, 
that it’s appearance was preceded by a greater variation of the needle 
than ufual about noon. At Rochelle, on a ¢lear evening, after fon 
fet, Mr. Seignette faw a globe of fire, apparently larger than the 
moon, but lefs luminous, elevated 25° above the horizon. It hada 
tail, and continued ten minutes. Mr. Sreiglehner of Ingolftadt ob 
terves, that the ofcillations of the quickfilver in the barometer are 
greateft between feven and eleven in the morning, and Iraft between 
two and three in the evening. If the quickiilver be ftationary-in’ the 
morning, we may fortel, that it will defcend; if it be Rationary 
wbout three in the afternoon, we may predictat’s rife. When it either 
rifes or falls, the change takes place fooner towards the weft than tov 
wards the eaft: fo that of two given places it will be firft perceived im, 
the moft weflerly, ‘This Mr. S. calls the meteorological difterence,0 
meridians, which is juft the reverfe of the afironomical. es 

The year 1783 was remarkable for fome extraordinary phenomenag 
1. The great earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria in february. z.. The 
almoft total fubmerticn of the ifland of Formofa, july the2zd. 3. The 
formation of a new ifland near Iceland. 4. The {pontaneous conflas 
gration of the earth in Iceland, preceded by an earthquake, in juney 
gs. The dry fogs, which covered almoft all Europe during a part of 
the faummes., 6, The frequent ftorms and thunders, which fucceeded 
thefe fogs. 7. The abundant fall of fhow in december.. 8. The 
fevere cold, that followed this fall of fnow. 

(n this year the barometer was higher at the perigees of the moony — 
than at the apogees ; lower at the firft quadrature than at the fecond ¢ 
and lower at the northern lunations, than at the fouthern: the reverlé 
of all which took place the two preceding years. The difference 
betwee 1 the degrees of heat and cold was 6° more than in 17825 
though in that year it was greater than ufual: andthe greateft was it 
nee, which is extraordinary. The aurora borealis appeared 
aitect the magnetic needle only feven times, out of fixteen which if, 


apyeared, 
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In 1984 the barometer appeared to refume it’s regular courfe, being 
the reverfe of what it was in 783: but the variation of the thermo- 
meter was again greater in winter than in. fummer, The aurora bo- 
realis was feen but four times at Manheim, and twice it did not affect 
the magnetic needle. The electricity of the atmofphere was very 

reat, particularly in january ; but from the beginning o® auguit to 
the end of the year it was almoft null. The electric clouds were this 
year more frequently pofitive than negative; and always pofitive when 
neither rain nor foow fell. On the ninth of auguft the mountains of 
Jura, the Mole, and the Vrytons, were covered with {now ; a circum- 
{tance never before feen. In december the waters of the Rhone, and 
thofe of the lake of Geneva, were very low, and many {fprings were 
dry, without any apparent caufe, rs ae 

‘In 1785 the barometer was obferved to be higher at. the lunar peri- 
gees, than at the apogees; contrary to what Mr. Toaldo found after 
eight and forty years obfervations. From the obfervations of this and 
all the preceding years, the variation of the needle appears to be 
fcarcely perceptible at Marfeilles, either diurnally or annually. 


Mr. Cotte, Journal de Phyfique. 


THEOLOGY. 


Arr. vy. Gottingen. Odfervationum ad Vaticizia Feremia Specimen 
primum, ec. Obfervations on the Prophet Jeremiah: by Ant, 
Fred. W. Leifte. Specimen the firft, S8vo. ‘48 pages. 

Thefe obfervations, written by the fon of the celebrated prof, L. of 
Wolfenbuttel, are on the firft eleven chapters of Jeremiah, and do 
their author fo much credit, at the fame time that they are delivered 
with great modeity, that we hope Mr, L, will find ume to purfue them, 

Jen. Allg, Lit. Leit, , 


Art. vt. Frankfort and Leipfic. Ueber Proteflantifmus, a 
mus, Se. On Proteftantifm, Catholicifmy Secret Societies, the 
Connexion between the State and religious Communities, and the 
Religious Oath of Proteftants; or An{fwers to fome Queftions on 
thefe Subjects propofed in 1771, which are yet extremely impor- 
tant, particularly in our days, to every one to whom Religion 4s 
dear; by Hermann Proteftant. 8vo. 128 pages. 1793. 


The author of this traét fhows, that it is a fundamental principle 
of genuine proteftantifm, for every religious fociety, and every indi- 
vidual, to follow their own free conviétion in matters of religion, no 
one being compelled, in any one cafe, to adopt any particular article 
of belief. They who give up this principle are not proteflants, but 
Catholics, whatever they may ftyle themfelves. Yen. Allg. Lit, Zeit, 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Arr. vit. Nuremberg and Altdorf. Leben, Schriften, und Lebvan 
T. Mintzers, (Fe. The Life, Writings, and Doctrines of T. 
Miintzer, the Author of the Rife of the Peafants in ‘Thuringia. 
Written by G. Theodase Strobel. 8vo. 208 pages. 1795. 


This was the laft performance of the late Mr. S., whofe labours in 
the hiftory of letters, of the church, and of tLe reformation, are of 
ne 
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no {mall value. A good hiftory of Muentzer, commonly called M 
cer; was much wanting ; and from no one could it be fo reaforably 
expedited as from Mr. 5., whofe courfe of ftudy had brought into his 
way foch materials for the purpofe as few others poffefs. To the lite 
of M. our author has added a copious account of all his writings, of 
which, though extremely fcarce, he had the ufe:: and he has ep 
pended to his work fome melancholy teftimonies of the oppreffed ft 

of the peafants, from which it appears probable, that the explofer 
would have taken place, had M, never exitted. Jeu Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


CHEMISTRYe 


Arr. vitt. Objervation fur la Fulmination de i’Or, (Se. Obfervations 
on the Fulminagion of Gold cryftallized by the Intervention of 
Quickfilver: by Mr. Sage. Fournal de Phyfigue. 
© In 1773 L publithed in my Memoirs of Chemiftry fome remarks 

on the cryftallization of metallic fubftances by means of quickfilver; 

and fhowed, that an amalgam is a true folution, during which mot 
metals lofe a part of their phlegifton. ‘The part reduced to a calx 1s 
found on the furface of the amalgam, whilit the part not calcined 
cryftallizes by means of the quickflver it retains. ‘The action of fire 
is neceflary in this procefs, in which the quickfilver js as it were 
fixed, The more quickfilver is employed, and the flower the mafs is 
cooled, the more regular the cryftallization of the amalgam. Silver 
requires forty parts of quickfilver for it’s folution, yet retains but ten 
for it’s cryftallization. ‘The remainder of the quickfilver feparates, 
and retains no filver. Gold requires lefs quickfilver for it’s folution, 
and retains a fourth lefs for it’s cryftallization. It’s eryftals exhibit 
quadrangular prifms of four or five lines diameter, and their extreimt- 
ties are fometimes truncated obliquely. 

‘ Having taken four ounces of gold zmalgam, in order to feparate 
the gold, | firft expreffed it through a piece of fine linen doubled. 

The greater part of the quickfilver paffed through. Within-remained a 

lump of amalgam, in which the prifmatic cryttals of gold were very 

diftinét. Having broken this lump with my fingers, 1 exprefied it 
afrefh, and ftill found cryftals of gold, confufedly united, remain- 
ing in the ftrainer. This folid amalgam of gold, which weighed one 
ounce three drams, I put into a hefkan crucible, and placed it ina 
furnace, where I made it red hot quickly; withdrawing to a little 
diftance, to avoid the mercurial vapours. A little noife, fimilar to 

that produced in fufing nitre, was firft heard; and inftantly after a 

loud explofion, attended with a vivid flahh, and a gray fume, which 

was quickfilver condenfed in the air. Perceiving that the crucible 
was not broken, I approached the furnace, and withdrew the cruci- 
ble, at the bottom ot which I found the greater part of the gold. On 

it’s fides, both within and without, was fome in a {tate of very mi- 

nute divifion, ‘Fo repeat this experiment without lofs, the fides of 

the crucible fhould be vegy high. I had obferved in 1773, that amal- 
ay of filver expofed to the fire decrepitated, when the quickfilver 


urft the cryftals to evaporate ; but then th ; ‘oon 
gor phofphorefcence,’ Pe ? ere was neither exploit 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY+ 


Arr. 1x. Expériences fur I’ EleGricité Animale, Se. Experiments on 
Animal Elettricity : by Mr. Larrey. Journal de Phyfique. 
Mr. L., having amputated a man’s leg, crufhed by a cart-wheel, 

refolved to repeat on it the experiments of Galvani and Valli. For’ 
this purpofe he diffected the pofteriour crural nerve, feparating it to it’s 
minuteft branches. Then having enveloped the trunk of the nerve 
with a plate of lead, and laid bare the gaitrocnemii mufcles, he took 
a piece of filver in each hand, and on touching the lead with one 
piece, and the naked muf{cles with the other, thefe mufcles were agi- 
tated by very {trong convulfive motions, which a¢ted upon the leg, 
and even upon the foot, Dr. Starck repeated the fame experiment 
with like fuecefs. ‘Thefe gentlemen obferved, that pieces of iron. 
and fteel produced not fuch itriking appearances ; but the effects were 
confiderably increafed when they ‘ufed a bent filver probe for a con- 
duétor, though the limb was become nearly cold. 


BOTANY. 


Art. x. Zurich, We have already noticed the Aanals. of Batany . 
{vol. 1, p. 238] publithed by Dr. Ufteri as a continuation of the 
Botanical Magazine fvol. 1, p. 609}; and we now find Mr. Roemer 
has begun a mifcellany, under the utle of Newe Magazin fiir Botanik, 
&¥c., © New Magazine of Botany in it’s ampleft Extent,’ which he in- 
tends for a feparate continuation of the fame work. Perhaps the fisit 
volume, which was publifhed laft year, has lefs, variety, but this is 
compenfated by the value of the articles, 


MATHEMATICS, 


Art. xi. Altenburg. Lehrbuch der Hydraulik, Fc. Elements of 
Hydraulics, with a conflant reference to Experiment. By C. 
Chriftian Langfdorf. 4to. 765 pas g1 plates. Pr. 88. 1794. 


This valuable fyftem of hydraulics is neither wholly pra¢tical, nor 
wholly theoretical, but a judicious mixture of both, digefted by a 
matter of the fubject, who has neglected fcarcely any late improve- 
ment, Fen. Allg, Lit. Zeit. 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Art. xit. Leipfic. Literarifcher Briefwechfel, Fe. The Literary 
Correfpundence of J. D. Michaelis, arranged and publithed by 
J. Theoph. Buhle, ‘Prof. at Gottingen, Vol. 1. 8vo. 492 pages. ° 
Thefe fele& epiftles, which. are truly literary, form a valuable 

prefent to the learned world, and we rejoice at the promife of another 


vilume of them, ‘Thofe written to M. are more in number than thofle - 
written by him, Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Art. xt. Weimar. C. R. Béttiger Prolufio de Perfonis feenicis, Ge. 
An Effay on the Maiks anciently ufed on the Stage, explanatory of 
a Paflage ’ 














rro LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


a Paffage in Terence’s Phormio, I, iv, 32, by C. Aug. Boettiger, 

40. 16 pages. 1794- 

Mr. B. endeavours here to explain how a matked performer could 
reprefent a change of countenance to the audience, and adds fome Te. 
marks on the ftructure of the ancient theatres, with other particulars 
relative to them. At the end he promifes us a fpecimen of a new 
edition of ‘Terence, in which the parts that author has borrowed from: 
the greek will be pointed out, and which will be illuftrated by plates 
taken from antiques. Jen. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


Art. xiv. Hanover. C. F. Heinrichii Obfervationes in Au@ores Oe- 
teres, (2c. Obfervations on ancient Authors, by C, Fred. Heinrich, 
Part], 8vo. 126 pages. 1794. 

Occafional remarks on difficult paflages of the ancients are unquef- 
tionably ufeful, and may be rendered amufing. Thefe of Mr. H. do 
not obtrude themfelves on us as of prime importance, yet many of 
them are really valuable. The tract confiftsof fix chapters; of which 
the firlt exhibits remarks on Pindar; the 2d, on Herntefianax ; the 
2d, on the fragryents of Philetas; the 4th, on Theocritus; the gth, 
on the latter books of the Eneid ; the 6th, on the Anthology, Eurt- 
pides, Propertius, and Juvenal, with a few on Cicero and Cefar. 

Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. xv. Rome. Lettera di Ennio Quirino Vifcont?, Dire&are del 
Mufeo Capit. cette, ft di un antica Argenteria, ce. A Letter from FE, 
Q. Vifconti, &c., on an ancient Set of Plate lately difcovered at 
Rome, 40. 22 pages 1793. 

This letter gives an account of a confiderable namber of filver veffels, 
weighing in all ¢14 ounces and half, lately difcovered in digging into 
fome vaults at the toot of the Efquiline hill. ‘They appear to have 
appertained to the toilette of a roman lady in the fourth century. A 
antiquities they are valuable ; and fome have in{fcriptions. The prin- 
cipal piece is a {quare cafket, ornamented with {mall beautiful relievos, 
repreienting the decoration of a bride, Jen. Allg, Lit, Leits 


Art.xvi. Rome. The 3d volume of the defcription of the Pio- 
Clementine Mufeum | fee our Rev. Vol. v1, p. 360] has been pub- 
lifhed, containing forty feven plates of ftatues, and Ae explanatory 
plates of outlines, Some of the fiatues are unique: and of fome Mr. 
Vifconti gives explanations different from thofe commonly received ; 
though he defends the reputed Senecas againit the ftriGures of Win- 
kelmann, Gottingijche Anzeigens 


HISTORY, 


Art.xvit. Jafly. Magna Charta von Gallizien, &c. The Magna 
Charta of Gallicia, or an Examination of the Complaints of. the 
Gallician Nobles of the Polith gation againft the Auttrian Govern 
ment, VO. 405 pages. 1790. 
‘This is by no means an unifMportant hiftorical memento. When 

Gallicia became an auflrian province by the divifion of Poland in 17725 

coutigerable alterations were made in the government, The peafantry® 
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were emancipated from the yoke of the nobles, and of sis, with fome 
other grievances, the nobles loudly complained. On the other hand, 
the emperor, whilit he delivered the peafants from fome burdens, in 
freeing them from their tate of vaflalage to their lords, laid others 
upon their fhoulders. In the prefent work we have an account of all 
the grievances alleged by the nobles, drawn up in. a-matterly manner ; 
and an equally able anf{wer by a friend of the people, who at the fame 
time points out the injuftice done to both parties by the auttrian govern- 
ment. Feu, Allg. Lit. Lett, 

7 VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Art. xvitt. Berne. Voyages chez les Penples Kalmouks SS les Tar- 
tares. Travels amongft the Calmucs and ‘Vatars. Large 8vo, with 
Maps and Plates. 1792: 

Weha e here a curious and interefting colle€tion of the obfervations 
of diffirent men of note in the republic of letters on men and countries, 
the uncultivated ftate of which renders them but the more worthy ate 
tention. ‘Lhe extent of the reflian empire, the rudenefs of it’s climate 
in fume parts, and the barbaroufnefs of it’s people in othe’s, would 
have been for a long time infuperable obftacles to a thorough examina- 
tionof it, had not fuch a nian as Peter the Great arifen. He firft led 
the way ; and the fovereigns that have fucceeded him on the throne have 
followed Ins example, in fending men properly qualified to inveftigate 
the geography, natural hiftory, manners, and cuftoms, of countries, 
even tie names of many of which to the gentrality of europeans were 
unknown, ‘The journals of thefe travellers contain of courfe a variety 
of information; but they form a confiderable number of volumes in 
quarto, rendered expenfive by many plates, and yet more by being 
printed at a place fo remote as Peterfburg. —Befide this, and their be- 
ing written in german, the valuable matter they include is mixed with 
much that is little interefting or important. ‘Thefe confiderations have 
led the editors of the prefent work to feleét from them all that deferves 
notice, and compile a methodical account of the countries to which 
they relate, in as compendious a manner as the fubject will admit, 
without rendering it dry and unentertaining. Sometimes they give 
paflages at length, at others merely abridgments, occafionally inter- 
ews with notes: bringing into one place all that relates fo one 
ubject, but taking care to diftinguifh the authors, from whom they 
derive their information. Of the plates, too, they give only the moft 
neceflary, L’Efpritdes Fournaux, 


Arr. x1x. Paris. Lettres écrites de Barcelone 2 un Zlateur é de la 
Liberté, Sc. Letters written from Barcelona to a Partizan of Li- 
berty travelling’ in Germany ; in which is given an account 1. of 
the State of the Frontiers of Spain in 1792; 2. of the Situation of 
the Emigrants in that Country ; with philofophical Remarks on 
the Manners, Cuftoms, and Opinions, of the Spaniards: by Chan- 
treau, fent on a fecret Commiffion in 1792, by the Miniter of 
foreign Affairs, to vifit the Ftontiers of Spain,.and learn how the 


Catalonians were difpofed towards our Revolution, 8vo. 2d ed. 
Price 41. 108. 4793. 


Thefe lettets contain much ifformation. , Journal Encyclipédiqne. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


xx. Hifsire d’Eléomore de Guienne, fe. Hiflory of Ele. 
gerne” Ranh Duchefs of Aquitain, _ containing the mo# 
memorable Tranfattions of the Reign of Lewis vi1, King of F ranice, 
Henry 11, King of England, and Richard firnamed Cocur-de-Lion, 
his Son; with a Supplement, Notes, and Obfervations. 8vo. Nea 
500 pages and 3 plates. 


This hiftory, ¢qually interefting and inftru€tive, was written in Hol 
land, about the end of the Jaft century, by a “french refugee named 
Larrey. L’Efprit des Journauny\ 


Ant. xx1. Leipfic. Biograpbie Herrn J. Im. Breithopfi, Se. The 
Life of Mr. J. Em. Breitkopf. A Prefent for his Friends.  8yo, 
63 pages. 1794+ 
‘To them, who are curious in the progrefs of the arts, this pam 

will not be unacceptable. It is written by M. C. Gottlob Havfius, 
who gives us expectation of Mr. B.’s hiftory of printing, at leaft what 
is finithed of it; which would have been publifhed ere now, had not 
the author waited for the work promifed by Crevenna, from which he 
hoped to derive fome information. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Aar. xxi1. Stockholm. Areminne ifver Konung Cufef 1115 8 
Eulogy of King Cotexes 111, delivered in the Swedifh. Academy, 
May 7, 1794, by J. Gabriel Count Oxenftierna, Marfhal of the 
Realm, &c. 4te, 168 pages. 1794. 


Of all the writings, to which the death of the king of Sweden ha 
given occafion, this is unqueftionably the beft; as might be e& 

ted froma member of the fwedith academy, and a mminifer of ftate, 
ndeed beth it’s matter and it’s manner do honour to the author. 


Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


Arar. xxiite Riga. Hiftoire de la Vie de George de Broawne, Ge 
Hiflory of the Life of G. Browne, Count of the Holy Roman Em 
pire, Governor-general of Livonia and Efthonia, General in. chiel 
of the Armies of her Majefiy the Emprefs of all the Ruflias, && 
SvO. 79 pages. 1794. ; 


The life of the able general and ftatefman count B, has an undoubted 
claim to be recorded ; and though fo fmall a. pamphlet.as the prefent 
cannot be fuppofed to enter very minutely into the particulars of it, 7€ 
it muft be appreciated fomewhat higher than a mere compilation, as4" 
proceeds from the pen of count von Medem, his ftep-fon, a colonel i@ 
the pruffian fervice. We hall only obferve, that count B. was. bom 


in Ireland, ong 15, 16983 entered into the fervice of the elector 


palatine in his 27th year, his religion preventing his admiffion ipte 
that of his own country ; and about five years after became a captail 
lieutenant in the ruffian army, where he foon diftingvithed himfelf, 
rifing from ftep to ftep, till Peter 111, with whom he was in great 
favour, made him field-marfhal, and afterwards governor of Liyonit 
Phe lat poft he filled with preat credit for thirty years, holding it @ 
the day of his death, fept. 18, 1792. Jen. Allg, Lit. Leite 








